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D. Appleton & Co.'s New 


Studies of Childhood. 


By JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Philosopby of Mind and Logic, University 
College, London; author of ‘‘Outlines of 
Psychology,” ‘*The Human Mind,” etc. 
8vo. Cloth, $2 50 


Prof. James Sully’s delightful Studies of Childhood, 
some of wnich have appeared in the tovular Science 
Monthly during the past vear are now ‘ssued in 
form. They make an ideal popular scientific book. 
Written by a psychologist, whose other works have 
won him a bigh position, these studies proceed on 
sound scientific lines in accounting for the mental 
manifestations of children, yet trey require the reader 
to follow no laborious train of reasoning, and the 
reader who is in search of entertainment merely will 
find it in the quaint sayings and doings with which the 
volume abounds. 


Greenland Icefields, and 
Life in the North Atlantic. 


With a New Discussion of the Causes of the 
Ice Age. By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 
D.D., LL D., F.G.S.A., author of ‘* The 
Ice Age in North America,” etc, and 
WARREN UpuHam, A.M., F.GS.A., late of 
the Geological Surveys of New Hamp- 
shire, Minnesota, and the United States 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $2 00. 


The immediate impulse to the preparation of this 
volume arose in connection with atrip to Greenland 
by Professor Wright in the summer of 1894 on the 
steamer Miranda. While preparing to make the most 
of this excursion, much difficulty was encountered in 
collecting the facts which one wou!d most like to know 
concerning this stiil mysteriousland. The work, there- 
fore, aims to give within moderate limits a compre- 
hensive view of the scenery, the glacial phenomena, 
the natural history, the people, and the explorations 
of Greenland. The photographs, some sixty in num- 
ber, are ali original, and the maps have been prepared 
to show the latest state of knowledge concerning the 
region, The chap‘ers treat of The Ice of the Labrador 
Current; The Coast of Labrador; Spitzbergen Ice in 
Davis Strait; The Author’s Excursions on the Coast; The 
Coast in Detail; The Greenland Eskimos; Europeans in 
Greenland; Explorations of the Inland Ice; The Plants 
of‘Greenland; The Animals of Greenland; Changes of 
Level since the Advent of the Glacial Period; and a 
final chapter giving a summary of the bearing or the 
facts upon Glacial Theories The work is of both popu- 
lar and scientificinterest. There is no other work upon 
the subject so comprehensive. 


Old Faiths and New Facts. 


By WILLIAM W. KINSLEY, author of ‘ Views 
on Vexed Questions.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


In this timely, forcible, and important book the au- 
thor aims to show how far facts og to light by 
modern scientific research, modify, and how far con- 
firm, the time-honored faiths of Christendom. He ap- 
plies the new tests to those three most vital questions 
of the hour: Does prayer avail? Was Christ divine? Is 
man immortal? These general subjects, with the many 

uestions which they include, are discussed tn an en- 
tirely modern spirit, with a freshness and range of 
knowledge which render the book instructive, stimu- 
lating, and immediately valuable. 


The Story of the Solar 
System. 


By GrorGE F. CHamBers, F.R A.S., author 
of ‘* The Story of the Stars,” ete. Library 
of Useful Stories. Illustrated. 16mo. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


A concise but comprehensive handbook of most 
iateresting popular scientific information. 





Criminal Sociology. 


By Enrico FERRI, Professor of Criminal Law, 
Deputy in the Italian Parliament, etc. A 
new volume in the Criminology Series, ed- 
ited by W. DovuGLas MORRISON. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

In this vo'ume, Professor Ferri. a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Italian Parliament deals with the conditions 
which produce the criminal population, and with the 
methods by which this anti social section of the com 
munity may be diminished. His view is that the true 
remedy against crime is to remove individual defects 
and social disadvantages where it is possible to remove 
them. He shows that punishment has comparatively 
little effect in this direction, and is apt to divert atten- 
tion from the true remedy—the individual and soc‘al 
amelioration of the population as a whole. 


California of the South. 


Its Physical Geography, Climate, Mineral 
Spriogs, Resources, Routes of Travel, and 
Health Resorts. Being a complete Guide- 
Book to Soutbern California. By WALTER 
LINDLEY, M.D., and J. P. WipneEy, A.M., 
M.D..LL D. With Mapsand Illustrations. 
New edition, revised throughout ; and 
brought down to date. 12mo. Cloth, $2 00. 

Notices of the Previous Edition. 

“It is pleasant to find a book s9 satisfactory to the 
searcher after truth regarding California as this is.’’— 
New York Evening Post. 

“To all persons intending to visit the most beautiful 
and salubrious region on the Pacific coast we ean com 
mend ‘Californtaof the South,’ . . a complete and 
trustworthy guide-book.”— Vew York Sun. 

“Deserves hearty approval, and should do much to 
populariz® a subject of the greatest interest.’’—New 


York Tribune. 
The Sun. 


By C. A. Youne, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Astronomy in Princeton University. New 
and revised edition, with numerous Illus. 
trations. Volume 34, International Scien- 
tific Series. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Since the original publication of this book, in 1881, 
great advances have been made in our knowledge of 
tne sun; and although, in subsequent editions, notes 
and appendices have kept the work fairly up to date, 
the author has deemed it best to thoroughly revise it, 
embodying the notes in the text, and rewriting certain 
portions. 
the solar science of to-day, including important spec- 
waasoune discoveries which have been made during the 
revision. 


Movement. 


By E. J. MAREy, Member of the Institute and 
of the Academy of Medicine, Professor at 
the College of France, author of ‘‘ ..nimal 
Mechanism.” Translated by Eric Pritch- 
ard, M.A. With 200 Illustrations. Vol. 
73, Internationel Scientific Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 

The present work describes the methods employed in 
the extended development of photography of moving 
objects attained in the last few years, and shows the 
importance of such researches in mechanics and other 
departments of physics, the fine arts physiology, and 
zoblogy, and in regulating the walking or marching of 
men and tne gait of horses. 


The Lost Stradivarius. 


By J. M. FALKNER. No. 185, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

No more original, striking, and dramatic story has 


appeared fora long time. ‘“ The Lost Stradivarius’’is | 
certain to produce a profound impression. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1896. 





This edition is therefore representative of | 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 
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The Intellectual Rise in 
Electricity. 


A History. By Park BENJAMIN, Ph.D., LL.B., 
Member of the American Institute of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Associate Member of 
the Society of Naval Architectsand Marine 
Engineers. etc. With Three Portraits. 8vo. 
Cloth, $4.00. 


The object of this work is to show how the know- 
ledge of electricity came into the world, and how it 
developed from the mere perception of an isolated 
effect—the attraction exerted by the magnet upon iron, 
or by amber upon dust—to the recognition of a great 
force pervading the whole physical universe. The re- 
cord is a history, new in its field, not of didactic expe 
rimenting, not involving technical discussions, and not 
exclusively addressed to the scientist. It seeks to make 
the men who did the work live again, to show not only 
what they did, but how they did it—how they came to 
do it—spurred on by their own genius, and in the 
course of an evolution which seems directed by an 
overmastering Power. 


“Mr. Benjamin surely has produced a book that will 
find interested readers throughout the entire world, 
for wherever electricity goes as a commercial commo- 
dity a desire to know of its discovery and development 
will be awakened, and the desire can be satisfied 
through no more delightful channel than through the 
information contained in his book "—New York Times. 

““A book which every electrician ought to have at 
hand for reference—historic, not scientific reference— 
and which will prove tustructive reading to the 
thoughtful of all classes.”—New York Herald. 


The Story of the Indian. 


By GEoRGE Brrp GRINNELL, author of ‘‘Paw- 
nee Hero Stories,” ‘‘ Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales,” etc. The first volume in the Story 
of the West Series. Edited by RIPLEY 
Hitcucock. With 16 full-page Illustra- 
tions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Tt must not be supposed that the volume is one only 
for scholar; and libraries of reference. Itis far more 
than that. While itis a true story, yet it is a story 
none the less abounding in a description 
and charming anecdote. We regard it as a valuable 
contribution to American literature.”—New York Mail 
and Express. 


“ Among the various books respecting the aborigines 
of America, Mr. Grinnell’s k easily takes a leading 
position. He takes the reader directly to the camp-fire 
and the council, and shows us what the American In- 
dian really is. . . A book which will convey much 
knowledge respecting a race which is now fast passing 
away.”—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


Successors to the Title. 


By Mrs. L. B. WALForD, author of ‘‘ Baby’s 
Grandmother,” ete. No. 184, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

Readers of the best contemporary fiction know how 


to appreciate this popular author’s lightness of touch 
and unfailing humor. 


The Wrong Man. 


By D. GERARD, author of ‘‘An Arranged Mar- 
riage,” ‘‘The Rich Miss Riddell,” ete. No. 
186, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This is one of the most entertaining books which this 
writer of wholesome, interesting fiction has offered her 


| wide circle of admirers. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Belmont. 

ELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, IN 
the foothills, near San Francisco, is equ feet and 
conducted as a fitting school for the best colleges and 
technical schools. It is lighted by electricity, and has 
every needful educational, sanitary, and recreative ap- 
paanee, The climate and surroundings of Belmont are 
probably unsu: , but it is intended that therchool 

enall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than for climate and natural beauty, and chat it shall 
stimulate its boys to a better intellectual and — 
a and be std them a heritage of Paap ag memo 
etalon and Book of Views ountenns aaa 


Gcaaien T. Rem, A.M. (Harv.), Head M 





ALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 2: 
MAkeBoro UGH ‘SCHOOL } a GIRLS. 


Mrs. Geo. A CASWELL, Principal. 





Connecticut, Old Lyme. : 
OXWOOD SCHOOL for Girls. 
Elective and College Preparatory. Special Ad- 
vantages in Art and Music. Separate epartment for 
girls under twelve. Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbu 
rift MARGARET® S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 18, 
1895. Twenty-first year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, 
D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, ’ Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street, 
WIE Pgehiene had HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
and German Boarding and 1895. School 





‘ren 
for young 1a jes and girls reopens Sept. 24,1 





MARYLAND, Catonsvi 
T. TIMO THY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens 
mes od 22,1894. Principals: 
M. C. CarTER. Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
Bosron U WIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Dux 
Py WDER POIN 7 SCHOOL for Boys.— 
Ele eubeptery ant advanced eS. Individual 


teaching. Home li . B. Knapp, S8.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS Greenfi 
ROSPECT HILL SCHC OOL FOR GIRLS 
—A home school = thorough education. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
27th Year. James C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Waban. 
‘WE WABAN SCHOOL. 
A Preparatory School for Boys. 
Circulars will be sent on application to 
CHARLES E. Fisu, 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scientific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 


New JERSEY, Lakewood. 
HE OAKS. 
A beam A School for Young Ladies and Girls. Col- 
aoe preparation or special course. Music, art, calisthe- 
Resident native language teachers. Specialt les, 
health and outdoor life Endorsed bv leadin; rnee 
and educators. The Misses FARRINGTON, ncipals. 








NEw JERSEY, Morristow 


Tae ae HICK OK’ S SCHOOL 


r NEw eee crry. 
Primary, acodemie, College- hike, enya? he 
Lectures by Professors in Col ia College. 





New York, Newburgh-on-Hudson. 
IGLAR SCHOOL.—30 Bovs. If you have 
a — sevd fora — Henry V a y. SIGLAR. 


EW YORK, U! 
RS. PIA TT x SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Tuesday, Sept. 24, 
1895. Applications should be made early. 
eS ANE Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
aay for aoe Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Opens 





Sept. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 
T. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 


Under the direction of Bishon Doane, 25th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 








PARIS. 


20 bis Rue de Chartres, Neuilly-sur-Seine. Mademoi- 
selle HEIM (diplomée) and her Sister (French Protes- 
tants i to their house THREE GIRLS. In addi- 
= to the home lessons, Mdlle. Heim takes her Girls 

tures (Conférences) by Professors at the Sor- 
Saaee the Louvre, and cuewhere. Galleries, Museums, 
and gees of interest in the neighborhood of Paris are 
often visited. References =, to Sir Edward and 
Lad een 7 re  eeere Mi on; Monsieur 
le aul Sabatier, a Ghantee: let, prés Crest, 
FB aveye and Palle. Sophie Godet, Directrice de l’Ecole 
Supérieure de jeunes f filles, Lausanne. Pa. Particulars 
from MISS BURT, 54 Belsize Park Gardens, N. W., 
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London, Eng. 





Educational. 
School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
20TH YEAR NOW OPEN. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instruc: 
tors: F, W. Benson, C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting). Mrs. William peene ecora- 
tive Design), be L. Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information address 

=: Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





EUROPEAN WINTER’ RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HUTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. EXCURSIONS A SPE- 
CIALTY. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent 
on application. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


60TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for poilese, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. A offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., etary of War. ¥, 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 


a select private school, for girls, Preparation for col- 
lege. Many courses not leading to college. Comforts 
of home. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 











WOODSIDE SEMINARY. 


Terms $500 to $700. Pa advantages for culture and 
study. Rural surround ings. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, Hartford, Conn. 


NATIONAL YOUNG FOLKS’ READING CIRCLE 


8th year. Reading Courses. Study Courses. Certifi- 
cates. Diplomas. Light expense. Three grades. Cir- 
culars free. 8.R. WINCHELL, Manager, Evanston, Ill. 








Teachers, etc. 
ANTED.—BY A BACHELOR OF 


Arts of Harvard, who has a wide knowledge of 
literature, a position as Librarian or Assistant Libra- 
rian. Address K., care of Nation. 





FFICIENT AND SPEEDY PREPA- 
ration for Spring Examinations at Harvard Unit- 
versity, or any eollege. A. H. Woopsoury, 
110 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 ‘Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

855 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 1242 12th St , Wash’gton, 
- Cent. Bdg., Minneapolis. 728 Cooper Bdg., Denver, 
7K. & P. Bdg., Kansas City. 25 King St., Toronto. 

525 Stime’n Bk., Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 


LBAN Y TEACHERS’ A GENCY, 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. Correspondence is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





OR Chea a set 7 ONS 
Apply to ALBERT & ‘Cle F pullman Building, Chicago, 





CHERMERHORN’S TE A CH . R ’ 
Agency. ea and best known in the U 
Established 1855 8 East 14th St., a x. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRACE POWERS THOMAS, M’g’r, 
8 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 











is valuable in proportion to its 
annem We ce eh 
vacancies and tells soon ing, bu s 
you about them THAT 3 recommend a 


you, that is Fecommends RECOMMENDS. 


. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 8. Y. 
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GINN & COMPANY 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


pe WILLIAM G. BALLANTINE President of Oberlin College. 12m LE ] e mM e n ts of B otan y 


174 pages. 90 cents 








POLITICAL ECONOMY. By JOSEPH Y. BERGEN, 
For High Schools and Academies. By Ropert E. THompson, Presi- as . ‘ 
dent of the Central High School, Philadelphia. 12mo. Cloth. Instructor in Biology in the English High School, Boston. 


108 pages. 55 cents. 
CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS, ae 


General and Analytical. By R. P. W1LutamMs, Instructor in Chem- oA » ie pes 
istry, English High School, Boston. 8vo. Boards. 212 pages. 
Fully illustrated. 60 cents. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANT ANATOMY. Money and B anking 


By Emity L. Gregory, Professor of er | in Barnard College. 
8vo. Cloth. 148 pages. Illustrated. $1.35 ILLUSTRATED BY AMERICAN HISTORY. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS. By HORACE WHITE. 


Selected from the Bible and ven DL under Subjects for Common 
1zmo. Cloth. 488 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 


12mo. Cloth. 332 pages. Fully Illustrated. $1.20. 


Worship. By Henry Van DYKE 12mo. Cloth. 317 pages. 
85 cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM KEATS. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ARLO Barss, Professor | Professor WILLIAM G. SUMNER, Professor of Political and 
of English Literature, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 








Social Science in Yale University: 
(Atheneum Press Series.) 
‘‘T have read Mr. White’s book on ‘Money.’ I am astonished 
HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. that any one should have been able to put so much history and 
Revised edition. By ANNA LAURENS DAWES. 12mo. Cloth. 423 theory into so compact a presentation. The book meets in a most 
pages. $1.15. admirable manner the greatest literary need of the time.” 





The above publications may be ordered of all booksellers or will be sent by the Publishers, when published, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Onited States on receipt of price. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 


K 





Tours. 


THE FRAZAR TOURS 
TO EUROPE. 
TENTH SEASON. Eight Compre- 
hensive Tours, sailing May 9, 
June 6, 20, 24, and 27, ws In- 

) 








NAR 


een PIANOS 


C table Kh Ca f ee for itineraries and references to 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, MRS. M. D. - FRAZAR & co., 
AND DURABILITY. (FRANCE.) 70 Globe esullding wa Boston, 





zerland, Italy, and Frence. Send 




















A., C. & Co. have on sale exclusive 





w York, 

22 and Yi z. "Rolamers St. 148 sth ‘Ave. near pom St. 

ae . : . We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

designs and colorings in Foreign and Washington, 1422 Penna. Ave., N. Letters 5 nals Gable Sraneteceot money to 
es; 








$ Europe, Australia, and the West In 
Domestic An Introduction to Herbart’s Cc “ also make collections and issue Commer- 
Science and Practice of Education redit. eee ee teens oe 
e ° 
Axminster WITH A PREFACE BY OSCAR BROWNING. a ee 
9 This book wiil prove a most welcome addition to the 
e comparatively small number of works on the scientific | Brown Brothers & Co. : Bankers, 
Wilton and study of education. 12mo, som 207 pages, $1.00. 
9 EATH blisbers, - 
+ baa New York, Chicago. _ NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Brussels —— — 


KIN DERGARTEN supPLiEs AKERS EUROPEAN TOURS.—All 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 East 14th Street, N. Y. of Europe Tours ~ gy’ oubrocing England, 
Send for new ©: ‘atalogue. France. Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, Germany, Swit- 

zerland, Austria, and Italy. $380 to $395, by Cunard 

e Line steamers. All expenses included. Swiss section, 


Reading Case for the Nation, | eames. “*°*" mien Tourist Agent, 


S Nassan, , = York. 








Also an exceptional display of — catalan Lent Ct 
oreceive e current numbers in aconvenien em- 
Oriental Rugs axd Whole Carpets. | porary) form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, GY - EUROPEAN TOURS. 


with The Nation stamped on the sideingold. Holds 14th year. Personally conducted by Dr. and 
about one volume. Papers easily and neatly adjust- oes Mrs. Paine. Limited party now forming. Un- 


J AP AN ESE M ATTING S, ed. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. ‘Slane HS PAINE, M, Dp. Glens Falls NY, 
SKIN RUGS. ites 








pre O ONE who smokes the ‘ARCADIA MIXTURE’ 
would ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
Broadovay HA 9th ot. r : 


—J. M. Barris, in ‘*My Lady Nicotine.” 
NEW YORK. Samples sent for 25 cents. 


THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, 37 Dey St., N. Y. 
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Works on the Italian Renaissance. 





Venice. 


An Historical Sketch of the Republic. By 
Horatio F. Brown, author of * Life on the 
Lagoons,” etc., etc. With Maps and Plan. 
8vo, $4.50. 


“Mr Brown has achieved a work long deemed impos- 
sible: he has written, within the compass of a single 
volume, a satisfactory history of Venice. The subject 
has tempted ee historians, and some have grappled 
with it, but none have hitherto mastered it. We repeat 
that Mr. Brown’s ‘History of Venice’ is the best that 
has ever come into our hands.”—The Nation. 


“ At last we possess, in this excellent volume, a full 
and adequate history of Venice in English. It was a 
work worth doing, and Mr. Brown has performed it 
with care and judgment.”—Daily Chreniole. 


Lorenzo Lotto. 


An Essay in Constructive Art Criticism. By 
BERNHARD BERENSON, author of ‘“ The Ve- 
netian Painters,” etc., etc. With thirty full- 
page heliotype Illustrations from Lotto’s mas- 
terpieces. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 


“Ilya, dans cet important ouvrage, l’exposé d'une 
méthode et l’application de cette méthode 4 quelques 
problémes délicats de I’histoire de l'art. Si M. Berenson 
n’est pas i’inventeur de cette méthode, il est le premier, 
je crois, A en avoir Gnoncé les principes avec une 
netteté qui provoque la discussion. ... Un beau livre, 
dont Villustration n’est pas moins excellente que le 
texte.”—SaLOoMON REINACH, in the Revue Critique. 


“The profound study, the great industry, the wide 
pee and minute accuracy of knowledge which the 
book displays are worthy of all praise. The author’s 
special acquaintance with his subject is infinitely 
great. The book is admirably printed, provided wit 
every needful aid to the student, and beautifully illus- 
trated with some thirty plates made from the latest 
and best photographs, many of them taken from the 
originals expressly tor this work.’’—The Nation. 


“A brilliant and valuable book.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Lorenzo de’ Medici 


And Florence in the 15th Century. By Eb. 
WARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Large 12mo, fully illus 
trated, cloth, $1.50; half Teather, $1.75. 


“For the first time,’perbaps, we have presented to us, 
in English, a biography of Lorenzo by aman who com- 
bines at once a thorough historical method, a wide ac- 
quaintance with fifteenth-century Florence, and a keen 
and adeq appreciation of the art and literature of 
the Italian Renaissance. The chapters on the painters 
and writers of the period are no less appreciative than 
the historical chapters are painstaking and exact. The 
illustrations (upwards of thirty in number) are admi- 
rable, and include the recently discovered ‘ Pallas’ by 
Botticelli, and some of the better known works of 

ino da Fiesoli, Filippino, Boticélli, Piero di Cosimo, 
Melozzo da Forli, Pollaiuolo, Ghirlandaio, etc., etc.’’ 





Earthwork Out of Tuscany. 


Being Impressions and Translationsof Maurice 
Hewlett. 16mo. $1.75. 


“Mr. Hewlett is the first writer who, saturated 
through and through with atl that is most artistic in 
Tuscany, has had the wit to know that he can com- 
municate his sensations only by reincarnating them 
in readily appealing imaginative form. Happily he 
has not only the wit, but the skill also. English more 
colored and pungent will not easily bediscoveres. We 
greetin Mr. Hewlett the accomplished artist in what 
practically is a new art. His incidental translations, 
whether in prose or in verse, are alikenotable. . . . 
The volume is a gem of bookmaking.”—the Navion. 


The Florentine Painters 


Of the Renaissance, With an essay ou their 
genius and a full Jist of their works in British 
and Continental Galleries. By BERNHARD 
BERENSON, author of ‘‘ Lorenzo Lotto,” etc , 
etc. With a heliotyps Frontispiece. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 25. 


“A highly competent student of Italian art; a practi- 
tioner of the most modern methods of investigation. 
His examination is exhaustive and in knowledge he 
leaves nothing to be desired.””—Lundon Times. 


“ We have long wanted just such a handbook. Nothing 
could be more admirabl than the essay itseif,and the 
lists which give us, for the first time, an authoritative 
index of the works of such masters as Fra Angelico, 
Andrea de! Sarto, Botticelli, Giotto, Leonardo, Fillipino, 
Masaccio, Michel Angelo, Fra Lippo Lippi, Verocchio, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, etc., etc.” 





Tintoretto. 


The Life and Genius of Jacobo Robusti, called 
Tintoretto. By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS. 
With heliotype Illustrations. 12mo, $2 25. 
“His history and descriptions are excellent. The art 

evolves and grows under the eyes of the reader, ... 

His criticism is of the revealing type, and the observer 

would be apt to go away from the pictures of the great 

Venetians with a much sounder idea of all their merits.” 

—New York Times. 

* Ascholarly and wel -considered study of the great 
Venetian and his art—the most ambitious attempt of 
the kind, we think, that has yet appeared in English. 
Mr. Stearns has spared no pains to make his book as 
complete as possible biographically, and his apprecta- 
tion of the master’s styie and genius are delicate and 
just.”’—The Dial. 


Renaissance Fancies 


And Studies. By VERNON LEE, A sequel to 
‘*Euphorion.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘Delightful and sympathetic essays, inspired by that 
subtle and indescribable spirit which characterizes the 
Italian Renaissance, and worthy to rank with the stu- 
dies of this period by such a master as Pater himeelif.’’ 


Midsummer of Italian Art. 


Containing an examination of the works of 
Fra Angelico, Michel Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Kaphael Santi, and Correggio. By 
FRANK PRESTON STEARNS, author of ‘‘ The 
Life of Tintoretto,” etc. 12mo, cloth, with 
heliotype illustrations, $2 25. 

“ It is one of the most genuinely delightful and read- 
able art books of the season and the crop has not been 
asmall one, either. The work is a model of sensible 
art writing. The author is well equipped and knows 
thoroughly of what he ts talking. An easy familiarity 
with the art history of the country, a keen apprecia- 
tion of sincere, honest work, a lively realization of the 
painters’ motives and aims, cause him to write with an 
enthusiasm tnat is quite contagious. In this book there 
is all the pith of the matter carefully taken out and 
presented in attractive shape. The book is never dry, 
and the men are made real, tangible people, whom to 
know is to find agreeable, splendid companions worth 
the cultivation.”—New York Times, 


The Tuscan Republics. 


Florence, Siena, Pisa, Lucca, and Genoa. By 
BELLA Durry. With many Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 
“Bright, picturesque, and genuinely informing.’’— 

London Globe. 


“The events and personages are well grouped, and 
the development of the rich life of these republics 
made plain. The book is a decided addition to the se- 
ries, and will flad a wide reading.” —Public Opinion. 


The Venetian Painters 


Of the Renaissance. With an Account of their 
Painting and a List of their Works. By 
BERNHARD BERENSON, author of ‘‘ Lorenzo 
Lotto,” etc. 12mo, with Frontispiece, $1.25. 
“One of the best things I have ever read upon so dell- 


eate a subject. It merits translating into Italian.”— 
S1GNoR BonGal, writing in La Culura 


“A genuine contribution to the literature of art.”— 
Buston Transcript. 


A Study of Dante. 


By Susan E. BLow. 12:9, $1.25. 


‘“* Miss. Blow s ana'yses of Dante are remarkably clever. 
Her criticisms are valuable studies in psychology and 
moral science.”—Howarp Crossy. 


The Italian Poets. 


Stories from the Italian Poets. Edited by LEIGH 
Hunt. First Series: Dante Alighieri. With 
Critical Notices of his Life and Genius. Se- 
cond Series: Tasso, Ariosto, Palci. 16mo, 
2 vols., cloth, each, 50 cevts. 

‘ They ara written in a bsautiful and simple style, 


and are character'zed by a poetic sentiment peculiar to 
the great Isatian poets.”’-—Chicago Tribune. 


Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


An Historical Portrait By EpitH CARPEN- 
TER. 16m», cloth, giit tops, $1.00. 
“Tt would be difficult to compress more successfully 


into a sport book what most people wish to know about 
the mah.’’—Congregationaiist. 


Any of the above works will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


27 W. 23d St., 
New York. 


24 Bedford St., 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, London. 





A Victorian 
Anthology. 


E. C. STEDMAN. 
Third F:dition. 





‘¢Mr. Stedman’s ‘ Victorian Anthology’ 
is different in character from any other 
collection of verse we know. It is more 
than a charming assemblage of poems, 
reflecting the personal taste of the editor. 
Its good qualities are chiefly due to the 
scientific criticism which makes Mr. Sted- 
man’s ‘ Victorian Poets’ a source of au- 
thority. .. . He begins his book on the 
serenely chanted note of Landor, and 
closes it on the tunings and tinklings of 
the minor poets of yesterday and to-day, 
English and Colonial. The march is long, 
but it is unbroken, and this latter fact 
becomes intensely interesting as the edito- 
rial scheme of the anthology is appre- 
hended.”’’—New York Tribune. 





The book is a large crown 8vo, bound in 
attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, 
$3.00; half calf, $4.50; full levant, $6.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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The Week. 


THE reference in the Queen’s speech to 
the Venezuelan difficulty is pacific enough. 
Parliament is informed that the Govern- 
ment of the United States have ‘‘ express- 
ed a wish to codperate in bringing to a 
close’? the Guiana boundary dispute, and 
that “I have expressed my sympathy 
with the desire to come to an equitable 
arrapgement.’’ This seems to give ample 
confirmation to the rumors that negotia- 
tions have been going on between Wash- 
ington and London since the bellicose 
message of December 17, and have been 
much more amicable in tone. Certainly 
no ministry could describe the Olney- 
Cleveland threat to settle the whole thing 
ourselves as the expression of ‘‘a wish to 
codperate.”’ It must be, then, that our 
Washington fire-eaters, after their thea- 
tric display, went quietly back to the me- 
thods of Evarts and Frelinghuysen and 
Bayard and Blaine and Gresham, and 
tried the effect of good offices instead of 
bludgeons. This will be hailed as good 
news on both sides the Atlantic, and all 
will hope, with the Queen’s speech, that 
‘‘ further negotiations will lead to a satis- 
factory settlement.” 














The speeches of Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Salisbury, as well as those of Sir William 
Harcourt and Lord Rosebery, following 
the Queen’s speech at the opening of P>r- 
liament, further indicate t’ ut the Vene- 
zuela controversy is in a fair way of peacea- 
ble settlement. The sense of the English 
nation, like that of the American people; is 
clearly against even the thought of the pos- 
sibility of war between Great Britain and 
the United States. Mr. Balfour reiterat- 
ed in the Commons his hope that out of 
the late evil the great good may come of 
a permanent arbitration agreement be- 
tween the two countries. Certainly this 
is the auspicious time to strike for such a 
consummation ; and the Washington au- 
thorities cannot bring forth works more 
meet for repentance than a hearty closing 
with any and every advance made to them 
along this line. Mr. Olney’s extremely 
polite and gracious note of February 3, 
though a little late, was received with 
equal graciousness; and nothing seems 
now to remain except an exchange of com- 
pliments and a speedy adjustment of the 
whole miserable Venezuelan dispute, with 
our Commission probably, and to their 
own great satisfaction, left high and dry 
to one side. Of far greater interest to 
Parliament and the British nation is the 
Turkish situation. All Lord Salisbury’s 


skill in dialectics cannot save him from 
the appearance of having suffered a great 
diplomatic defeat in this affair. 








President Washburn of Robert College, 
Constantinople, has an interesting article 
in last week’s Independent on the Arme- 
nian deadlock. He seems to be convinced 
that Salisbury could not have done any 
more than he has done without imminent 
danger of bringing on a European war. 
That danger President Washburn thinks 
should have been faced with “faith in 
God and the Right.’’ But that, on mere- 
ly political and statesmanlike grounds, 
Salisbury could not have gone forward 
without the Powers at his back, appears 
to be admitted. When he has threatened, 
or intimated, as he did last summer, 
armed intervention, he meant interven- 
tion, perhaps by England alone, but with 
the consent and moral support of the 
Powers always understood. Mr. Wash- 
burn is fair and frank, enough to concede 
that the “difficulty with the United 
States’’ must have hampered Lord Salis- 
bury enormously. The depression which 
our brief war madness of December last 
wrought in thoughtful Americans living 
abroad is well expressed by the President 
of the American college in Constantinople, 
when he says: 

‘* The present hope of the world is in Ameri- 
ca; but we have more reason to fear than to 
boast. I know both countries very well, and 
I should not like to say that the standard of 
morality and Christian living is any higher in 
America than in England, or that the worship 
of Mammon is more frantic in London than in 
Chicago, or that our courts administer justice 
more fairly and surely than hers, or that our 
moneyed aristocracy is of purer morals or 
more unselfish spirit than her hereditary no- 
bility. But as a nation we have made no final 
choice of evil. I thought we had a month ago 
when I read the President’s message, and heard 
of the enthusiastic cheers which went up all 
over the land at the prospect of war. I am 
glad to believe that I was mistaken, that the 
President did not mean what he seemed to say, 


and that the cheers for war were only an un- 
happy way of expressing our patriotism.” 





The Rio News has some striking and 
truthful remarks about the total confu- 
sion of mind of many of our public men, 
with Secretary Olney at their head, in re- 
gard to what we ought to think of South 
American institutions, and what South 
Americans themselves really think of us. 
The power of words to mislead mankind 
was never more conspicuously shown 
than by the effect on the imagination of 
the term ‘republic ’’ chosen to describe 
governments which are truly, for the 
most part, nothing but military oligar- 
chies. England, a republic in everything 
but name, we must hate as the home of 
‘alien institutions,’? but South Ameri- 
can governments, which are republican 
in nothing but name, we must hail as sis- 
ters on the strength of what we call them, 
not what they actually are. Equally fac- 
titious is the idea that the South Ameri- 
cans have any especial fondness for us, 
either as republicans or human beings. 
The Lio News tells the exact truth on 
this, point; and so does the Buenos Ayres 





Herald when it affirms that the Argen- 
tines are of *‘ a different race, of different 
language, customs, and interests, having 
no sympathy with American thought or 
commerce, having neither affection nor 
any especial friendship for Americans.” 
Ah, but these are the opinions of jealous 
foreigners, violently suspected of having 
their pockets filled with British gold. _ 
Not atall. Both the News and Herald 
are edited by Americans—only they hap- 
pen to be Americans who have lived long 
in the countries they write of, keep their 
eyes open, and speak the thing they 
think, unaffected by the fumes either of 
a Presidential ambition or of the after- 
dinner wine-cup too long looked upon. 





It appears that the advocates of the ad- 
mission of Arizona and New Mexico as 
States have about half of the House 
committee on Territories on their side, and 
are hopeful of pushing the scheme through 
Congress at this session. Public senti- 
ment ought to pronounce so emphatically 
against this proposition. that Congress 
will drop it. Neither of.the two Territo- 
ries is fit for statehood. The only effect 
of admitting them will be to strengthen 
the champions of every financial folly by 
four more votes in the Senate. Sound- 
money Representatives and Senators 
ought to be notified that their constitu- 
ents will not pardon them if they help to 
consummate such an outrage. 





There is a sort of poetic justice in the 
action of the Senators from the silver- 
mining States who have voted to substi- 
tute a free-coinage bill in place of the 
House tariff bill. Those States were ad- 
mitted to the Union for the express pur- 
pose of keeping the Republicans in control 
of the Senate and of preserving the blessed 
tariff. Both of these dishonest aims have 
failed, but the republic has received no 
detriment in consequence. The House 
tariff bill is a bill of false pretences from 
beginning to end. It was not expected to 
become a law when it was passed in the 
House, but merely to commit the party to 
passing it at some future time when the 
party should be strong enough to shape 
legislation at its own pleasure. The sil- 
ver extremists have said, through Sena- 
tors Teller and Jones, that in any such 
game they hold the winning cards. The 
country is much benefited by non-action 
at the present time on the tariff as well as 
on the silver question. It would be even 
more benefited if Congress would adjourn 
as soon as the necessary appropriation 
bills can be passed. But if it is toremain 
in session for purposes of general legisla- 
tion, it can do nothing less harmful than 
to substitute a free-silver bill for the tariff 
bill and then kill the former. 
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The address of Mr. Wharton Barker to 
the manufacturers on the subject of silver 
and the tariff is not a very weighty docu- 
ment. It amounts to saying that there 
will be no more protective-tariff bills 
passed unless the free coinage of silver is 
made a part of the measure. But this 
threat carries no terrors to any manufac- 
turers who are satisfied with the present 
tariff, and we have heard of no movement 
for increased duties except among the 
Ohio wool-growers, who are hardly to be 
classed as manufacturers. Accompany- 
ing Mr. Barker’s manifesto is a paper 
signed by sixteen Republican Senators 
(all of them, except Cameron, from States 
west of the Missouri River), saying that 
they favor rescuing the people of the 
United States from the impending danger 
of being overwhelmed by the industrial 
competition of China and Japan, ‘‘ by re- 
moving the difference of exchange bet ween 
gold-standard countries and silver-stan- 
dard countries by the only method possible, 
which is the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 by the in- 
dependent action of the United States.” 
This is not exactly the same thing in 
terms as Mr. Barker’s pronunciamiento, 
but it probably means the same thing. 
If so, it means tliat the House tariff bill 
will not pass the Senate at this session of 
Congress, and- probably not at any ses- 
sion. Yet it is possible that the manu- 
facturers may not tremble. 





We are glad to record the practical de- 
feat of the movement in the Senate to 
divide up the appropriation bills among 
a lot of committees, instead of giving the 
control of nearly all of them toa single 
committee. The, object of this attempt to 
destroy a centralized and responsible over- 
sight of the national expenditures was 
scarcely concealed. Much fine talk was 
put forward about the need of relieving 
the committee on appropriations from a 
part of its arduous labors, and of securing 
more deliberate consideration for impor- 
tant bills; but behind all this was an evi- 
dent plan, both to increase the power of 
other committees and other chairman- 
ships, and to-make raids on the Treasury 
easier of execution. The very character 
of the men engineering the affair was 
enough to make it extremely suspicious; 
and though they began with great confi- 
dence and with an apparent large majori- 
ty of the Senate, the sober sense of the 
older members, together with a little 
manoeuvring of their own, appears to 
have squelched the whole scheme. It 
would surely be a pity to abandon one of 
our few remaining checks on reckiess and 
extravagant legislation, and to make our 
system of voting money in and out of the 
Treasury still more chaotic than it is. 





Senator Lodge’s $100,000,000 bill for 
coast defences, about which he has been 
so long mewing and caterwauling on our 
roofs, was stranded worse than the steam- 





er St. Paul, on Saturday week, and will 
not be got afloat again so easily, we think. 
He had his scheme nicely prepared and 
printed, to be offered as an amendment to 
the House bond bill. It proposed to au- 
thorize. the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue bonds to the amount of $100,000,000, 
drawing interest at 3 per cent., the prin- 
cipal payable twenty years from date in 
‘*coin,’? with an annual sinking fund of 
$3,000,000, the proceeds of the bonds to be 
kept in a separate fund and applied solely 
to the fortification of the seacoast and 
lakes of the United States, for the manu- 
facture of guns, the purchase of sites, and 
the erection of forts and batteries accord- 
ing to plans to be hereafter prepared by 
the War Department. When this amend- 
ment was offered, Senator Teiler moved 
to lay it on the table. Mr. Lodge called 
for the yeas and nays. To order the yeas 
and nays a vote of one fifth of the Sena- 
tors present is required. Only three or 
four votes were cast for this motion. 
Senator Teller’s motion to lay on the table 
then prevailed without a division. 





The debate in the House on Thursday 
showed that the silver element among the 
Republicans in the lower branch of Con- 
gress is as bent on declaring itself as is 
the case with Republican Senators who 
believe in free coinage. Mr. Johnson of 
California openly and strongly denounced 
the Reed programme of inaction. He de- 
clared that ‘‘a do-nothing policy, or a 
policy confined to action on non-essentials, 
such as self-constituted leaders of the 
House say is proper, will not serve,’’ and 
he criticised Chairman Dingley of the 
ways and means committee for offering 
nothing as an alternative to free coinage, 
urging that at least provision be made for 
the coining of American silver. ‘‘ The 
silver Republicans,’’ he announced, “ are 
ready to set lance in rest now or at any 
time upon this question.” In taking this 
position Mr. Johnson, and the silver Re- 
publicans who stand with him, feel that 
they have their constituents behind them. 
Upon the passage by the Senate of the 
free-coinage substitute for the bond bill, 
the Denver Republican declared that 
‘*the Republican majority in the House 
ought to have sufficient intelligence and 
patriotism to pass the bill exactly as it 
went through the Senate.” Although it 
is generally assumed that there is a 
‘*goldite”’ majority in the House, the 
Republican questioned the correctness 
of that conclusion, and wanted to see a 
fair test made in order that every member 
may be forced to go on record. It ex- 
pected that Speaker Reed and the Re- 
publican members who favor his Presi- 
dential aspirations would attempt to smo- 
ther the measure in committee or else- 
where, but insisted that this should not 
be permitted, but that the bill should be 
forced to a vote on its merits, ‘‘in spite of 
the opposition of possible Presidential 
candidates, and the jugglery of two-faced 
representatives who profess to be bimetal- 





lists at home and act as the tools of the 
Money Power in Washington.”’ 





A significant speech was delivered in 
the House on Saturday by Mr. Hall, a 
Democratic Representative from Missou- 
ri, who has hitherto been a strong free- 
coinage man, but now declares his con- 
version to the cause of sound money. Mr. 
Hall made the interesting statement that 
eight of the Senators who voted for free 
coinage a few days ago have said private- 
ly that they believe the adoption of this 
policy would destroy the commercial pros- 
perity of the country. This is entirely 
credible; indeed, nobody has ever been 
able to believe that all, or a large propor- 
tion, of the Senators who have voted for 
free coinage were such fools as to believe 
in it. It is impossible, for example, to 
suppose that such a man as Wolcott of 
Colorado seriously thinks that the pros- 
perity of the United States would be pro- 
moted by the adoption of this policy; but 
he knew that anybody who questioned its 
wisdom would have stood no chance of 
being elected a Senator from Colorado. 
Many other Senators who voted on the 
same side have had less excuse for their 
attitude, since their constituents have no 
selfish interest in silver mines, and might 
have been shown the folly of the silver 
delusion if the public men whom they 
trusted had done their duty. One of the 
most striking signs of the decadence of 
the Senate is the readiness of its members 
to shirk responsibility, as evidenced by 
the willingness of many who believe that 
free coinage would ruin the nation to vote 
for it because they think it popular with 
their constituents, and leave the House 
of Representatives or the President to 
block a scheme that they ought to have 
defeated themselves. 


People may freely speak their mind, as 
they are speaking it, about the wretched 
incapacity and recreancy of Congress in 
all matters of domestic legislation. No- 
thing is commoner than to hear the Se- 
nate, especially, denounced as a collection 
of knaves and imbeciles, a fearful incubus 
on the country which it totally misunder- 
stands and misrepresents. The vast ma- 
jority of the intelligent citizens of the na- 
tion would be indignant if told that they 
must not question the wisdom of Congress 
about the currency, about taxation, about 
copyright, about banking. What! that 
body of adventurers and trucklers repre- 
sent the country? We must all ‘‘ stand 
behind’’ it? Treason to talk against it? 
But, excited brother, is not this just what 
you were saying about the action of Con- 
gress on the vastly greater question of 
peace or war? Were you not almost ready 
to mob anybody who said that Congress 
was as ignorant and cowardly in that mat- 
ter as you now admit it is in all others ? 
It woyld be strange, indeed, if a Congress 
which has shown itself wholly incapable 
of laying taxes or ordering the currency, 
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should suddenly develop the loftiest pa- 
triotism and purest wisdom in a crisis af- 
fecting the very life of the nation. Men 
are not built that way. If they are trim- 
mers or incendiaries in that which is least, 
they will be in that which is much. No 
one suddenly becomes wise and virtuous, 
any more than base. The men at Wash- 
ington whom we now speak of with dis- 
gust and loathing, are the very men who, 
we were told six weeks ago, accurately 
represented the deliberate judgment of 
this nation. They were precisely the same 
men then that they are now, and they 
trifled with the vast issues of peace and 
war, with the very destiny of the country, 
in the same reckless and barbaric spirit 
which they now display in dealing with 
the national credit. They did not put 
more character or intelligence into that 
work than they are putting into this, 
though in the frenzy of the moment they 
passed as wise patriots. Luckily, that 
frenzy is now overpassed, and thousands 
of shamefaced people are ready to admit 
that their worshipped heroes of last De- 
cember were really the same ignoble and 
incapable set that they now despise. 





That the proper study of mankind is war 
is maintained with great power in the last 
North American Review by Capt. H. C. 
Taylor of the Naval War College. He is 
pained at the widespread ‘ prejudice 
against its study,’’ admits withshame that 
‘*soldiers and sailors hardened in battle’”’ 
have called war ‘‘ unnatural,’’ just as if 
they were no clearer-eyed than “ philoso- 
phers of a certain ability,’? and points out 
that the ravages of ‘‘ the anti-war spirit 
during the nineteenth century’? have 
gone to such an alarming extent that some 
men can ‘‘soberly suggest the possi- 
bilities of the nations of the earth ceasing 
to war with each other.” Against sucha 
horrible thought he lifts a manly voice. 
War, he maintains, is necessary to the 
whole man—to ‘the artistic spirit,’ to 
‘*the moral nature,’”’ to *‘ the fervor of re- 
ligion.”’ It is a serious mistake to think 
of Christ as the great non-resistant ; for 
‘* the willing effacement of the stubbcrn 
ego in the flood of fellow-humanity which 
the head of Christianity demands,” is 
possible through war alone. The duty of 
a Christian nation, mindful of * the dig- 
nity of her high estate,’’ is clearly, there- 
fore, to keep fighting as constantly as 
possible, so that we may retain ‘“ the idea 
of war as a permanent factor of life,’’ and 
prevent peace from ‘‘ generating doubts as 
to the wisdom of the Providence that 
sways the universe.’’ All this makes the 
plan of salvation plain and beautiful, but 
Capt. Taylor seems to confuse matters by 
a weak admission that *‘ war is cruel and 
brutal, disposing men toa state of savage- 
ry.’’ We do not see that he saves himself 
by. adding that ‘the corrupt ease, the 
luxurious immorality of life, towards 
which a total-absence of war always leads 
nations, has in it something more degrad- 
ing for the human race than simple sav- 








agery.”? If war makes us savages, and 
the absence of war something worse than 
savages, it would seem to be all up with 
us. But it must be confessed that Capt. 
Taylor’s thesis that war disposes men to 
a state of savagery, he certainly proves in 
his own person. 





The last New York Legislature passed 
an act which places the 12th of February, 
the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, on the 
same footing as New Year's, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, the Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Election Day, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas. The States of 
New Jersey, Illinois, and Washington 
have taken similar action,while Connecti 
cut has established a Lincoln holiday in 
the month of October. 
policy. A general observance of two 
holidays within ten days of each other in 
February is impossible, while the Con- 
necticut idea of picking out a day that 
has no relation to any event in Lincoln’s 
life is absurd. The consequence must be 
that the anniversary will secure but small 
recognition, while it introduces a fresh 
disturbance of business. Lincoln himself, 
with his shrewd common sense, would 
have put a quietus on the suggestion if he 
could have had his way about it. The 
mischief is that, as revolutions do not go 
backward, holidays are not revoked, and 
that the granting of them seems as easy 
to procure, and as difficult for legislators 
to resist, as the generality of demagogical 
measures. 





_ John Morley gave a definition of the 
Jingo, in his speech at Arbroath the other 
night, which has a philosophical neatness 
and accuracy about it. He rightly said 
that your Jingo is known to the fauna of 
all countries, infesting Great Britain as 
wellasAmerica. The ‘‘born Jingo,”’ said 
Mr. Morley, evidently having in mind the 
many artificial, for-this-campaign-only 
Jingoes, is ‘‘a man overflowing with the 
old Adam of violence and force, who 
would not be a bad fellow if he could only 
recognize two things—first, that there is 
a relation between cause and effect, and, 
second, that there is a difference between 
right and wrong.”’ It is almost cruel now to 
recall the aptness with which our Jingoes 
have Jately illustrated the definition. To 
shriek for war one day and bewail a 
smashed stock market and chilled busi- 
ness the next, could be possible only in 
beings of a deficient sense of causal re- 
lations. Great Heavens, they said, we 
never meant that! But godlike reason is 
given to mortals precisely that they may 
foresee the consequences of their own 
acts. The difference between right and 
wrong is a subtier thing, which bluff 
Jingo minds perhaps ought not to be ex- 
pected to grasp on all occasions ; but even 
they ought to find it incredible that we 
should always be right, and the other fel- 
lows always wrong, and that, anyhow, we 
can whip them. 


It is a mistaken 








The Anglo-French convention, signed 
January 15, relating to Siam, appears to 
have given satisfaction on both sides of 


the Channel. Its effect is not so much to 
partition Siam as to determine the respec- 
tive English and French “ spheres of influ- 
ence,’’ and to neutralize the Menam val- 
ley—say, one-third of the entire territory 
of Siam. In this region each country will 
enjoy the same commercial rights, and 
Lord Salisbury made it clear in his letter 
to the Marquis of Dufferin, that he did 
not doubt the ability of English mer- 
chants and traders to compete with the 
French on even terms. No one seems 
to have inquired how the Siamese would 
like the arrangement. It was apparently 
thought superfluous to question Siam’s 
perfect willingness to be cut upintospheres 
of influence and neutralized regions. Any- 
how, it is now reported that the Siamese 
authorities are quite content. They may 
be making a virtue of necessity, or reflect- 
ing how much worse it might have been. 





Protection, masquerading as hygienic 
regulations, is taking a novel turn in Ger- 
many. The demand is made that Russian 
grain be excluded on the ground that it is 
a deadly vehicle of infection. A professor 
has found in one-tenth of a gramme of 
Russian oats, barley, and rye, anywhere 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 bacilli, and from 
400 to 12,000 mould fungi. This is enough 
for Count Kanitz and the Agrarians, who 
are loudly demanding that the national 
health (not, of course, their farm products) 
be protected against the new danger. 
Meanwhile, it is safe to say that all at- 
tempts of bacteriologists to put German 
grain under the microscope will be severe- 
ly frowned upon. Such a thing, on a 
pinch, could be made out /ése-majesté. 





What a serious business the trade of 
Emperor has become in the modern world 
may be inferred from some statistics re- 
cently published in the German papers 
regarding William II.’s distribution of his 
time during the past year. He spent 159 
days away from Berlin. Of these,52 were 
taken up by hunting parties, 38 by visits 
to allied princes, and 28 by military 
parades and army manceuvres—what has 
been called the “‘defilirium tremens” of 
the Kaiser. The remaining days of his 
absence from the capital were passed in 
different German cities, haranguing the 
burgomasters, and in various royal cha- 
teaus, doing ‘‘suthin’ in the pastoral 
line.”? Even when in Berlin, William 
keeps up his pathological activity, count- 
ing that day lost whose low descending 
sun has not ssen a garrison alarmed, a 
minister rebuked, Socialists threatened 
with the sword of the Lord’s anointed, or 
an imperial finger thrust into some inter- 
national pie. To such a life a young man 
must feel that he has a ‘‘serious call’ 
before daring to undertake it in this de- 
generate age. 


| 
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THE BOND SALE. 


THE success of the new Government loan 
has surpassed the expectations of every- 
body, in both the amount offered and the 
price obtained. The oldest and most ex- 
perienced heads in Wall Street were as 
much astonished as the neophytes. The 
whole amount subscribed for was in ex- 
cess of $500,000,000. This casts in the 
shade everything else previously at- 
tempted. The loan of February, 1894, 
was practically forced upon the New York 
city banks after the public had failed to 
subscribe. The5 per cent. bonds it of- 
fered were taken at 117.223, a rate which 
made the interest equal to 3 per cent. 
The purchasers lost money on them. The 
loan of November, 1894, was of the same 
kind, and the results were the same. The 
syndicate loan of February, 1895, was a 
sale of 4 per cents at 104.50, which made 
the interest equal to 334 per cent. The 
present bids averaging about 111, the rate 
of interest will be about 33g, which is 
more favorable to the Government than 
the syndicate loan of last February, but 
not so favorable as the loan of February, 
1894. Nor must we fail to remark that 
the credit of New York city is higher than 
that of the United States. On the 26th 
of February last year, $3.265,000 city 
bonds sold above par, the bids ranging as 
high as 103.25. These were 3 per cents, 
but they were specifically payable in gold. 
This accounts for the solecism that the 
nation’s credit.is inferior to that of one 
of its cities which contains not more than 
a fortieth part of its population. If 
we look abroad for comparisons, we find 
that British consols bearing 234 per cent. 
interest are selling at 1081¢, or nearly as 
high as our 4 per cents. When the Gov- 
ernment bond contract was pending in 
February, 1895, the syndicate offered to 
take the lot at a price equal to 3 per cent. 
if the loan were made payable in gold, but 
Congress refused to pass an act to that 
effect. It cannot be doubted that if such 
a law were now in force, the present sale 
would have been made on far better terms 
for the Government. The bid would 
probably have been as high as 125. 

Of course this sale will be drawn into 
comparison with that of February, 1895, 
and to the disparagement of the latter. 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the syndicate contract was made at 
a time when the Government was within 
three days (some say three hours) of sus- 
pension. It was made in the very teeth 
of a panic. The Government came as a 
borrower at a time when ordinary bor- 
rowers could not get money on any terms. 
To have delayed thirty days then would 
have involved both public and private 
bankruptcy. Under circumstances of that 
appalling kind it was impossible to wait, 
and we think still that the offer at the 
time was a reasonable one, considering the 
syndicate’s engagement to protect the 
Treasury gold reserve for ten months, and 
their actual protection of it for a year. 
It should be remembered, also, that the 





elections of last autumn, so disastrous to 
the silverites in parts of the country 
where they were supposed to be strong, 
have had an improving effect on the 
public credit, so that, barring any war 
scare, the bonds ought to sell higher now 
than then. If we make a further compa- 
rison with the recent offer of the Morgan 
syndicate to take $100,000,000 at 105, we 
must bear in mind that that offer was 
made in the shadow of a panic caused by 
Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuelan message, 
which has since been measurably cleared 
away. On certain days after that mes- 
sage was sent to Congress, no bid could be 
obtained for Government bonds in Wall 
Street. Nobody could have anticipated 
then that there would be such a clearing 
up of the financial atmosphere within so 
short a time. 

The effect of what has happened on the 
silverites must be blighting. When the 
business interests of the country come 
forward, at thirty days’ notice, and offer 
to bet five hundred million dollars that 
the gold standard will be maintained, and 
to put up 20 per cent. of that sum asa 
pledge of good faith, the bragging and 
blackguardism of the silver majority in 
the Senate disappear like loose straw in 
a hurricane. It would be impossible to 
produce by any other means such a pro- 
found moral effect. It was only a few 
weeks ago that their chief men assembled 
in Washington and prepared a political 
programme for the Presidential year. 
They called a national convention to meet 
at St. Louis on the same day as that ofthe 
Populists. They declared it to be their 
purpose to compel one of the great politi- 
cal parties, if not both, to adopt a plat- 
form in favor of free coinage at the rate 
of 16 to 1, by this country alone, failing in 
which they would nominate a Presiden- 
tial ticket and create a new party in all the 
States, based upon that single idea. They 
could have done nothing more gratifying 
to the friends of sound money. The 
strength of the silver faction all along has 
consisted in their ability to pose as a ba- 
lance of power between Republicans and 
Democrats. In this way a minority as 
small as one-tenth may exercise a pre- 
ponderating influence over a wide region 
of country and over national affairs, 
whereas if they should take the field asa 
separate force, relying on their own num- 
bers and the merits of their particular 
scheme, they would win nothing but ridi- 
cule. This will be the situation of the 
silverites as soon as they begin a separate 
16-to-1 campaign. 

The ‘first gun” in this campaign has 
been fired. It is a far more telling shot 
than the numbers of the persons concern- 
ed would imply. Its force consists in the 
demonstration that the capital of the 
country is determined that the gold stan- 
dard shall be maintained, is ready to put 
up, not $100,000,000 merely, but as much 
money as may be needed at any future 
time. The effect of such a demonstration 
upon political parties must be very great 





and very beneficial. It must also serve 
to brace up the financial nerve of the Ad- 
ministration if it needed any bracing, and 
it may lead toa still further accumulation 
of gold. Indeed, it would have been bet- 
ter if the loan had been for $200,000,000 
instead of half thatsum. With the gold 
now in hand, that would have given the 
Treasury a reserve of nearly $270,000,000, 
which is not too large for the total amount 
of fiat money outstanding. When the 
gold reserve was collected preparatory to 
specie resumption in 1878, it was about 
30 per cent. of the legal-tender notes to 
be redeemed. Since that time we have 
added to the stock of fiat money, in round 
numbers, $400,000,000 of silver and $150,- 
000,000 of Treasury notes, bringing the 
total up to $900,000,000. If 30 per cent. 
was the proper proportion of- reserve to 
demand liabilities in 1879, it must be con- 
sidered so now. In fact, that percentage 
is much smaller than is held by the great 
banks of Europe which are charged with 
the duty of keeping the ultimate gold re- 
serve of their respective countries. 

It may be said that the $100,000,000 of 
greenbacks now in the Treasury vaults 
should be deducted from the total amount 
of fiat money. It is true that as long as 
they remain there they cannot be used to 
draw gold from the Treasury, but, since 
they are liable to be paid out in conse- 
quence of any excessive appropriations by 
Congress, and must be so paid if, for any 
reason, the Government’s expenses exceed 
its receipts, they cannot be ignored. They 
are liable to be rushed into the circulation 
at any time, and hence, in any prudent 
calculation of the future, must be consid- 
ered as a part of the nation’s demand lia- 
bilities. The $110,000,000 or more of gold 
to be realized from the new bond sale, 
added to the stock in hand previously, 
will carry us to the end of the present 
year, without any commotion resulting 
from financial causes; but if the reserve 
should fall below the traditional $100,000,- 
000 at any time during the term of the 
present Secretary, he will be justified by 
public opinion in making a new loan equal 
to the present one, which would be large 
enough to-constitute a permanent infalli- 
ble reserve, needing no further additions 
and dispensing with all further anxiety. 








NATIONAL INSANITY. 


TuERE is a story told of Bishop Butler, 
the author of the ‘Analogy,’ that, walking 
in his garden one night with his chaplain, 
he asked him whether “public bodies 
might not go mad as well as individuals,” 
adding that “ nothing else could account 
for most of the transactions in history.’ 
The question is an exceedingly interesting 
one, and seems to grow more so with the 
passage of time and the increase of intel- 
lectual activity; and yet there has been 
but little discussion of it by either histo- 
rians or alienists. For instance, if we 
were to examine Socialism—or rather the 
various schemes which are laid before 
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the world under that name—with the aid 
of tests and standards which a profes- 
sional alienist applies to signs of mental 
disease in individuals, it would be almost 
impossible to avoid placing it in the cate- 
gory of morbid symptoms. It may be true 
that men would behave under a So- 
cialist régime in the manner which its 
champions predict, and in which they 
must behave in order that it should suc- 
ceed, but there is nothing whatever, 
either in our experience of human nature 
in the past, or in our observation of 
the human nature we see around us, to 
warrant us in expecting anything of 
the kind. Approached from the point 
of view from which we approach all 
the ordinary affairs of life, and examin- 
ed under the same guidance, nearly 
all Socialist proposals appear to be the 
product of a disordered imagination. If 
the Socialists are sane, the rest of man- 
kind is insane, or vice versa, and yet an 
immense body of people, all told, who are 
leading ordinary lives, are given up to this 
(apparent) delusion, and hold it with a 
certain morbid fierceness. 

The Crusades, the extermination of the 
Albigenses, the wars of Edward III. with 
France, the French Revolution, and the 
recent sudden outbreak of war worship 
among ourselves, are all historical illus- 
trations of the theory that large masses 
of men may be seized with mental dis- 
turbance, which, examined as individual 
aberrations are examined, yields undoubt- 
ed proofs of what alienists call mania— 
such as expectation of things which there 
is no experiential ground for expecting, 
absence of that regard for consequences 
which is the leading regulator of indi- 
vidual conduct, great suspicion of the de- 
signs of some neighbor, great fear of stu- 
pendous and calamitous events, and great 
dislike of the ordinary pursuits of life, 
such as steady industry. 

In the beginning of the Crusades, a 
movement in which whole nations took 
part, and mobs 600,000 strong started for 
the Holy Sepulchre, the mental condition 
of the crowd undoubtedly closely resem- 
bled that of our Jingoes. They had, in 
the first place, a ‘doctrine,’ and this 
doctrine forbade them to discuss the 
probability of success or the possible ef- 
fect of their enterprise on their own lives 
or on their own country. In the second 
place, they suspected and hated every one 
who tried to dissuade them, as either 
‘*heretics ’’ or ‘‘infidels,’? which was the 
medieval equivalent for Mugwumps or 
Anglomaniacs. There is in Joinville an 
interesting account of the way in which 
the reign of reason began slowly to return 
among the Crusaders. The very first sign 
of it was a consideration of consequences, 
of what had happened at home after the 
first Crusades, and of what would probably 
happen after another one. This is, in 
both national and individual madness, the 
earliest sign of recovery. Joinville was 


urged to go on the second crusade. Says he: 
‘The King of France urged me strongly to 





go crusading and follow the road of the pil- 
grimage of the cross. But I answered him, 
that while I was abroad in the King’s service, 
the King’s officers had so levied on and op- 
pressed my people that they were impove- 
rished to such a degree that I did not think 
either they or I should ever recover from it. 
I saw clearly that if I went on another pil- 
grimage of the cross, it would be the total de- 
struction of my poor subjects, and I have 
since heard many say that those who advised 
it did great wrong and committed mortal sin. 
As long as the King remained in France, all 
the kingdom lived in peace and justice reigned. 
But as soon as he went abroad, everything be- 
gan to decline and run down.” 


Now Joinville, in refusing to go cru- 
sading for these reasons—that is, in order 
to prevent the impoverishment of his 
people and the desolation of his territory 
—was doing the exact thing which our 
Jingoes call ‘‘ considering the pocket be- 
fore patriotism.’’ He was bound to cru- 
sade by the same order of considerations 
which bind us to fight for the Monroe 
Doctrine; and in sacrificing the Holy 
Sepulchre for a life of quiet peace and in- 
dustry, he was giving up honor for com- 
fort. But he was nevertheless recovering 
his sanity in the sense in which the word 
is used by mental pathologists. 

It is impossible not to look on the sud- 
den longing for war as a means of moral 
culture or amusement which has taken 
hold of large masses of people among us, 
as another remarkable outbreak of the 
same disease. War differs as an agency 
for the elevation of character from all 
other agencies for a similar end. Every 
other means of human culture is as per- 
manent as the race itself—religion, science, 
art, literature, instruction, discovery, in- 
vention, social intercourse, trade, com- 
merce, industry, family affection. Some 
of these things began their work as soon 
as man became self-conscious; all of them 
will continue their work as long as the 
globe lasts. War alone can do its bene- 
ficent work by fits and starts only, and at 
long intervals, and has to kill large bodies 
of the people it is trying toimprove. There 
is no fact in human history better known 
than this. Every Jingo is perfectly aware 
that, owing to the enormous cost of war 
in life and treasure, no nation can use it 
for educational purposes for more than a 
year or two at a time; but somehow the 
fact does not make the least impression 
on him. He tells you that he feels a pro- 
cess of moral deterioration going on with- 
in him which nothing but war can arrest, 
and though he acknowledges that a very 
short period of war is all he can get, and 
that tens of thousands of men must die to 
give him a few months of elevation, he 
yearns for it just the same. Now, is there 
not in this a striking resemblance to that 
form of insanity known as alcoholism? 
The dipsomaniac knows his pleasure will 
be short, that the ultimate result will be 
frightful suffering, that some of the worst 
consequences will fall on his family; but 
none of these considerations turn him 
aside. 

Another striking symptom is the disre- 
gard of human experience. No Jingo can 
point to any war which has had the re- 


sult which he says his war is going to 
have. He has only to open the history of 
any of the great military nations to see 
what the ordinary results of war have 
been, in the following order: (1) great 
loss of life among the younger and more 
vigorous men; (2) tremendous destruc- 
tion of property ; (3) great disorder in the 
finances and currency ; (4) wide diffusion 
of the spirit of speculation and aleatory 
gains, and distaste for steady industry 
among the population; (5) increased con- 
tempt for legality and for thinkers, writ- 
ers, speakers, and for all scientific men, 
except inventors of explosives; (6) great 
increase of tramps and of crimes of vio- 
lence ; (7) greatly aggravated hatred for 
the particular people against whom the 
war has been waged, and great rejoicing 
over any calamity that may overtake 
them ; (8) wide diffusion of the belief that 
a young man who wears a sabre and 
spurs all day, and passes his time training 
himeelf to fight, is a nobler young man 
than one who labors daily to increase the 
stock of human comfort, to advance the 
arts, and support helpless people. 

These are among the most notorious 
facts, as we have said, of human expe- 
rience. If total indifference to them be 
not a very important phenomenon for any 
one who is attempting a diagnosis of 
mental disease, whether in tbe public or 
the individual mind, then all the re- 
searches that have ever been made into 
the pathology of the brain are worthless. 
We may depend upon it that such mani- 
festations as we are now witnessing in 
politics mean some lesion of the nervous 
system in the nature of an epidemic, and 
Crookes’s tubes could not be better em- 
ployed than in locating it. 








INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


A LETTER written by the late Secretary 
Gresham on December 31, 1894, implies 

that he then expected that a permanent 
treaty of arbitration with Great Britain 
| would be reduced to terms and be ready 
for ratification within six months of that 
time. As nothing came of it, we must 
conclude either that Great Britain de- 
clined to enter into it, or that the death 
of Mr. Gresham was followed by a change 
of policy, or that the matter became com- 
plicated with the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute and was therefore laid aside. Ifthe 
Venezuelan question interfered, the un- 
toward result may be chargeable to either 
side or to both. That must be left to con- 
jecture, yet we can easily see how the 
most hopeful negotiations may have been 
brought to a standstill if it were sought to 
bring in other countries which were not 
parties to the negotiation. 

Whatever may have caused the suspen- 
sion or failure of the plan which Secretary 
Gresham had on foot, and notwithstand- 
ing the Venezuelan difficulty, we are con- 
vinced that there never was a time when 





both countries were better disposed to 
such a treaty than now. Certainly there 
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never was a time when so much popular 
interest was felt in it on this side of the 
water as now, and, apart from the Vene- 
zuelan dispute, we do not believe that any 
ministry in England could long sustain 
itself if it should refuse to enter into such 
a treaty on fair terms. Arbitration cannot 
deal with all the questions that may arise 
between nations. One nation may claim 
the hitherto undisputed territory of an- 
other, or may make a demand inconsistent 
with the other’s sovereignty. For such 
cases there must be reservations. The 
Pan-American conferencé reserved all 
cases where, in the judgment of the coun- 
try concerned, its independence was at 
stake. In order to give the principle of 
arbitration a fair start it would probably 
be necessary to name distinctly the class of 
questions which the two Powers concerned 
would agree to submit to such a tribunal, 
leaving them free to deal with other cases 
as they should see fit at the time when 
they arise. It would probably be found 
in practice that no questions could arise 
which would not be susceptible of such 
treatment, and which the public opinion 
of the two countries would not insist upon 
referring to impartial judges, rather than 
go to war over them. 


The last arbitration we had—the one on 
the Bering Sea question—was hinted at 
by Lord Salisbury in his dispatch on the 
Venezuelan boundary in a tone which im- 
plied that he had not much faith in arbi- 
tration anyway. He said that, after its 
decisions were made, the execution of 
them was not exempt from difficulty; re- 
ferring, no doubt, to the refusal of our 
Congress to appropriate the sum of $450,- 
000 to pay the damages agreed upon by 
Secretary Gresham. This was not a good 
argument against arbitration, even in that 
particular case. The Paris tribunal did 
not fix any sum to be paid as damages. 
It did provide a means of determining the 
sum in case the two governments could 
not agree upon the amount. By the two 
governments is meant, of course, the 
branches of government in each whose 
concurrence is necessary. One of these 
was our Congress, which refused, as it 
had a right to do, to adopt the short path 
to a final settlement which was recom- 
mended by our own Department of State. 
If Congress should further refuse to pay 
the money for the final award, then the 
nation would be deeply humiliated, and 
the cause of arbitration might be properly 
made a butt of ridicule by anybody. 

It may be said that it is not a propi- 
tious time for bringing up the question 
of an arbitration treaty with Great Bri- 
tain when the relations of the two coun- 
tries are strained as they are now. On 
the contrary, we think that this is the 
best of all times, when the eyes of the 
people on both sides of the water have had 
a glimpse of the awful chances of war. 
The losses caused by the mere penumbra 
of that calamity have amounted to an in- 
calculable sum—more, probably, than was 
bid for Government bonds at the sale last 





week. The anxious days and sleepless | religious exercises, and speech-making, what 


nights that men have passed since that 
dreadful pall fell upon us, have quickened 
the consciences of men, and have aroused 
the better classes of society and of the 
press, the clergy, and all God-fearing men 
and women, to a more active interest in 
public affairs than they have taken in 
many years. They have seen on what a 
slender thread hang the most momentous 
issues, and how a few reckless words may 
set the country on fire without any re- 
spectable reason, and perhaps without the 
intention of the person uttering them. 
What has happened once may happen 
again. The circumstances the next time 
may be less favorable to composition or 
pacification. Therefore no time should 
be lost in putting the relations of the two 
countries on a better basis if one can be 
found. The common opinion on both 
sides of the water is that a better basis 
may be found in a permanent treaty of 
arbitration. 

The opponents of such a treaty tell us 
that the difficulties in the way of negotiat- 
ing it are so great that in a majority of 
cases war would probably be a preferable 
solution. The answer is that the latter 
solution is always open. International 
arbitration cannot prevent a nation from 
fighting if it really wantsto. It only di- 
minishes the chances of war. Its great 
merit lies in the fact that it gives time for 
thought and discussion, which in most 
cases is all that is needed to bring about a 
pacific solution. It gives ‘‘the whip hand”’ 
to the sober-minded classes. It puts a. 
new obstacle in the pathway of Jingoes, 
demagogues, and madmen. In any given 
case it starts a discussion of the question 
whether the difficulty in hand is a suita- 
ble one for arbitration, and whether it 
fails within the established rules or not. 
In most cases it would be found perfectly 
adapted to such treatment, and in all 
doubtful cases it would give the advantage 
to the friends of peace by establishing a 
national habit of mind in favor of arbitra- 
tion. While not absolutely interdicting 
war, it would put greater responsibilities 
on any country resorting to it, and this 
would of course diminish the chances of 
war. 

We trust that the movement so auspi- 
ciously begun in this country may be ear- 
nestly and systematically pushed till we 
have a society for the promotion of inter- 
national arbitration in every county in the 
United States intent upon realizing what 
Mr. Blaine, in the Pan-American Congress, 
called ‘‘the new Magna Charta, which 
abolishes war and substitutes arbitration 
between the American republics ’’—a con- 
dition which is equally fitted for all na- 
tions, and is desirable exactly in propor- 
tion to their powers of destruction. 





THE GERMAN QUARTER-CENTENNIAL. 
BERLIN, January 20, 1896. 


THE imperial capital has just been celebrating 
on a grand scale, with parades, illuminations, 





the German nation very properly regards as 
its twenty-fifth birthday. It was on the 18th 
of January, 1871, that the King of Prussia, 
through a proclamation read by Bismarck toa 
company of men assembled in the Hall of Mir- 
rors at Versailles, formally assumed the impe- 
rial title, pledging himself ‘‘to protect the 
rights of the Empire and of its members, to 
guard the peace and independence of Germany, 
and to strengthen the strength of the people”; 
and praying devoutly that he and bis succes- 
sors might be ‘‘at all times increasers of the 
Empire, not by military conquests, but by the 
goods and gifts of peace, in the domain of na- . 
tional prosperity, freedom, and morality.” At 
that time there was much doubt, both in Ger- 
many and outside of it, as tothe durability of 
the structure thus ideally called into being. 
The memory of the old Empire, the long his- 
tory of impotent disunion, the fiasco of 1848, 
the well-known prejudices of the South Ger- 
mans, all seemed to bode ill for the future of a 
federal state under Prussian hegemony. But 
it was even as Friedrich Wilhelm IV. had 
prophesied and Bismarck had foreseen: blood 
and iron—Sadowa and Sedan—had done the 
work. The problem of federal consolidation, 
which a few years before would have been 
endlessly difficult, had become so easy that 
the history of it forms perhaps the least in- 
teresting chapter in the annals of the New 
Empire. 

To-day, whatever one may think of the pre- 
sent status of European politics, and of Ger- 
mapny’s share in bringing it about and main- 
taining it. the founding of the Empire stands 
out clearly as the most momentous political 
event of the century. Even Waterloo must 
yield to it in far-reaching importance and in 
dramatic interest. In creating a powerful and 
united Germany, with Bismarck for a Chancel- 
lor, it shifted the political centre of gravity and 
led to a new grouping of forces. At the same 
time it profoundly affected the national cha- 
racter of the Germans themselves. It brought 
them under the sway of a powerful sentiment 
to which they had long been unused, save as 
something to dream of and write verses about. 
It turned their energies and aspirations in a 
new direction, opened fresh avenues for their 
industry and art, and furnished new criteria 
for judging both presentand past. No wonder, 
then, that the recent jubilee filled them with 
enthusiasm. 

I shall not write of the celebration itself 
further than to say that it was sufficiently in- 
teresting in spite of bad weather and the ab. 
sence of Bismarck. My purpose is rather to 
comment briefly upon the span of history which 
closed on Saturday. The view-point is that of 
an American scholar who has a warm regard 
for the German people, but stands aloof from 
their partisan politics. 

The proclamation of 1871 professed to restore 
aname and dignity that had existed before. 
In fact, however, there was to be little re- 
semblance between the new fabric and the 
one which had fallen to pieces in 1806; and, as 
if to dispel illusions on this subject, the first 
serious problem of the ‘‘ German” Empire was 
to make clear that it would be neither ‘‘ holy” 
nor *“*Roman.” The Kulturkampf probably 
settled that question for good, in spite ef the 
subsequent relaxation of the Falk laws. There 
was no surrender in essentials. The new gov- 
ernment had shown its will and its power, but 
it had also discovered that the clericals were 
too strong to be keptsafely in a state of chronic 
exacerbation against the Empire. And really 
it is one thing to ‘‘ go to Canossa” as the foun- 
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tain- head of all authority, and quite another to 
keep Canossa in sight as a quartér whence 
votes may be had in a parliamentary exi- 
gency. Imperial statesmanship will yet have 
to learn the same lesson with respect to the So- 
cial Democrats. 

Aside from the Kulturkampf, the history 
of the New Empire is most instructive along 
the lines of its military policy, its attempts to 
deal with socialism, and its measures of in- 
ternal consolidation. In this last direction a 
remarkable success has been achieved. To an 
American or an Englishman, accustomed to 
see the political situation dominated by the 
one or the other of two great parties, the 
constitution of the German Reichstag, repre- 
senting, as it now does, no less than fourteen 
different parties, with contingents ranging from 
one to ninety-five votes, is apt to suggest a 
dangerous incohesiveness. And yet I venture 
to express with some confidence tbe opinion 
that the federal sentiment is to-day as strong 
throughout Germany as in the United States. 
Jealousy of Prussia, the danger most dreaded 
in the early days, still exists to a degree in the 
South and Middle German States, but it cuts 
no figure as an element of disunion; is in fact 
less ominous than our own well-known sec- 
tional antipathies. The military successes of 
Prussia, the elimination of Austrian intrigue, 
the mingling of North and South German 
blood upon the battlefield, the conciliatory at- 
titude of Prussian statesmen in reference to 
federal representation and reserved rights—all 
tended from the outset to disarm suspicion and 
spread the feeling that Prussia deserved her 
primacy, and would use it not to overreach her 
sister states but to bind them together for mu- 
tual benefit and safety. Even the decisive 
vote of 1877 in favor of Leipzig as the seat of 
the Imperial Chamber of Justice was directed 
not so much against Prussia as against Berlin. 
Other centrifugal forces of a sectional charac. 
ter are, ina broad view of the matter, hardly 
worth considerivg. The‘ Polish” faction in the 
Reichstag has averaged pretty steadily about 
sixteen votes and now stands at nineteen. The 
“ Alsatian” contingent remained constant at 
fifteen down to 1890, when it dropped to ten. 
It now stands at eight; that is, the time has 
already come when the representatives of the 
annexed provinces are no longer as a matter 
of course ‘ Alsatians.” 

The real Alsatian danger proceeds, as is well 
known, from another quarter, namely, from 
France. Was it then a mistake to annex Alsace 
and Lorraine in 1871? It seemed to many at 
the time, and no doubt many still think, that 
for once Bismarck was short-sighted in urging 
this particular demand at the peace of Frank- 
fort. The argument was that the Germaniza- 
tion of the provinces after their two centuries 
of French allegiance would be a slow and diffi- 
cult task, which in the end could bring little 
strength to the Empire and would meanwhile 
furnish French ‘‘ patriotism” with a standing 
pretext for war. It seemed tocast doubt from 
the start upon the sincerity of Bismarck’s 
vaunted peace policy that he should delibe- 
rately put his countrymen in a position which 
would require them to keep saying constantly 
: (the present Emperor has lately been saying 
it again): ‘‘ We want peace, but we will defend 
to the last man what our swords have won.” 
Was it not an occasion for the waiving of an- 
cient historical claims, or at least for letting 
the people of the two provinces decide for 
themselves to whom they would belong, even 
if it thus became necesary to draw entirely 
new boundary lines ? 

To an outsider, especially to an American, 














this might seem to have been the just and also 
the politic view of the matter; but there is an- 
other view which is taken by the great mass of 
the German people. They believe that they 
must be prepared to fight the French any way. 
It was a home-thrust of Bismarck when he 
drew attention to the fact that within 200 
years French armies had invaded Germany 
thirty-five times. This showed that, with Al- 
sace and Lorraine, a pretext for war upon Ger- 
many had never been wanting to the French 
kings; and the cries of ‘‘ Revenge for Sadowa,” 
in 1866, and ‘‘On to Berlin,” in 1870, demon- 
strated the same important fact for the French 
populace. The Iron Chancellor foresaw that, 
make what terms he might, Germany would 
have to face continually the danger of a 
French war of revenge, if not for Alsace and 
Lorraine, ther for the milliards, for the bom- 
bardment of Paris, for anything or for nothing. 
And this danger would not be lessened, but 
rather increased, by the establishment of the 
republic. The nobler spirits of France might 
be touched by the memory of generous treat- 
ment at the hands of a conqueror who had 
them in his power; but the nobler spirits of a 
nation seldom determine its war policy, and 
there was no counting either upon a long 
memory or upon a high degree of chivalrous 
susceptibility in the Parisian populace. Add 
to this that the historical claim of Germany to 
Alsace and Lorraine is perfectly sound if you 
only go back far enough, and consider also the 
immense strategic importance that could be 
given to Metz and Strassburg in the event of 
another war, and we have justification enough, 
from the German point of view, for the dras- 
tic policy which was adopted. And the Ger- 
mans believe that this kind of peace policy 
has vindicated itself after a trial of twenty-five 
years; in proof whereof they refer to the Bou- 
langer scare of 1886-7, and the promptness 
with which it subsided after the overwhelming 
vote in favor of the septenvate by the newly 
elected Reichstag in the spring of 1887. The 
only way we can keep France from our throats, 
they say, is to be ready for her and to let her 
know that we are ready for her. 

Speaking as a humane idealist, to whom war 
is savagery, militarism calamitous folly, and 
Jingoism the abomination of desolation, I con- 
fess with pain that, in the present stage of 
civilization, this seems to me also the only safe 
course for the Germans. One may pine for 
better days, but one must not blink the facts ; 
and for Germany the most momentous of all 
facts is the danger to which it is exposed from 
its neighbors, but especially from France. It 
has had experience of the weakness of dis- 
union, and out of that experience grew the 
New Empire. Centuries of invasion and de- 
vastation by hostile armies, of impoverish 
ment, insult, humiliation, self-contempt—all 
this, and not the illusion of military glory, 
formed the real soil from which grew that in- 
tense desire for national unity which carried 
everything before it twenty-five years ago. 
No doubt some were captivated by the glamour 
of the medieval empire; and no doubt mili- 
tarism has begotten a class—not all of them 
Prussian officers, either—to whom the rdéle of 
bully would be acceptable for its own sake. 
But these persons are in a refreshing minority; 
what the great majority of Germans want is 
to be let alone. They have had moreof war at 
home than apy other great civilized nation, 
with the possible exception of Italy, and in 
consequence are less open to illusions on the 
subject. There are Jingoes among them, but 
their warriors of mouth and pen are less nu- 
merous and less hysterical than in France, 





England, or—alas that it should be so!—the 
United States of America. 

During the past few months I have read a 
pretty large amount of jubilee literature in 
books and pamphlets and in newspapers of 
every shade, and I can testify to the modera- 
tion that has pervaded it. Very little of belli- 
cose mouthing has come to my attention. 
Everywhere prominence is given to the fact 
that peace, the peace of Germany and of Eu- 
rope, has been from the first the great aim of 
imperial statesmanship. The Germans believe 
heartily in the candor of Bismarck’s peace 
policy and in the pacific intentions of the pre- 
sent Emperor. Even during the recent Trans- 
vaal excitement they kept their heads remark- 
ably well. There were fire-eaters here and 
there, but the prevailing tone was one of satiri- 
cal amusement at the bad logic of the English 
press. For, they said, the British Government 
itself repudiates Dr. Jameson as a lawless in- 
vader; how, then, can the Emperor’s telegram 
be reasonably construed as an act of hostility 
to Great Britain? And is there not a measure 
of sanity in this view of the matter ? 

But if the Germans want peace, they also 
believe that an iron necessity requires them to 
be prepared for war, and that their army is 
their only sure guarantee of safety. In re- 
spect to this subject the Emperor fairly repre- 
sents an overwhelming majority of the people, 
although there are, of course, wide differences 
of opinion as to how much is tbe least that will 
suffice. This accounts for the hostile attitude 
of the Government towards the Social Demo- 
cracy, and for the wildly absurd proposal of 
last year to disturb the boasted Lehrfreiheit 
of the German universities. Official circles 
would not so dread the ventilation of radical 
ideas concerning the ‘‘ sacred foundations” of 
society if they did not fear that the gradual 
spread of socialistic doctrines would presently 
undermine the bulwark of national defence. 
And this fear is well grounded, if we accept as 
a finality the doctrine that the bigger your 
army and navy are, the less is the likelihood 
that you will have to use it. For of late the 
Socialists have been turning their guns more 
and more upon militarism, which they cha- 
racterize as the systematic fleecing of the work- 
ingman ia the interest of a soldier class. They 
are about right. Whatever we may think of 
their Utopian programme in general, we must 
give them credit for the sagacity of this par- 
ticular discovery; and so it is bardly too much * 
to say that international socialism is at present 
about the most promising influence that is 
making for the disarmament of Europe. If 
the time shall come—and the thing does not 
appear unthinkable—when capable representa- 
tives of real workingmen, with their minds 
cleared of cant and chimeras, shal]! meet in in- 
ternational congresses for the calm discussion 
of their own interests, the idea can hardly fail 
to gain ground that those interests are in no 
way subserved either by war or by the main- 
tenance of enormous armies and navies. 

What, then, is the plain lesson of experience 
for the New Empire with regard to the Social 
Democrats? It is that they are not to be put 
down by the sop-to-Cerberus method, and still 
less by persecution. Their contingent in the 
Reichstag has steadily risen from nine in 1874 
to forty five in 1893, and it 1s not unlikely that 
the Emperor's recent passionate deliverance 
against them may net them a few more seats 
at the next election. They thrive best under 
the operation of laws specially aimed at their 
particular propaganda. This, if nothing else, 
should suggest that it will not do, in a country 
where men are to vote at all, to treat a large 
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body of voters as enemies of the country and 
‘without a fatherland,” because of opinions 
which they honestly hold respecting the sanc- 
tity of existing social and economic arrange 
ments. Their propaganda must be met with 
argument, and not with force, or blind denur- 
ciation, or annoying police intervention. The 
foolish muzzling of the press and abolition of 
unions must cease. The Socialists must be re- 
cognized as a legitimate party, having the same 
right to its opinions that other parties have. 
In other words, the party must be made re- 
spectable by being treated as if it were respect 
able. With increased prestige will come a 
heightened sense of responsibility, a better 
leadership, and a keener sense for the practica- 
ble in legislation. It is a matter of general ex- 
perience that nothing tames a radical like re. 
sponsibility. 

But, above all, as the best means of meeting 
the Socialists, and for other and broader rea- 
sons, imperial statesmanship should begin to 
use its influence for the mitigation of the dis- 
graceful condition of affairs in which Europe 
is now living. Granted that Germany cannot 
disarm alone, and cannot disarm first ; still, it 
can show a little more unequivocally that it 
desires peace, and only peace, and it can exert 
itself by diplomatic means for a general re 
duction of the peace footing of European 
armies. It can make a little less conspicuous 
its reliance upon force and the show of force. 
It can take a firm stand for international ar- 
bitration. It can work for the extension of 
the Triple Alliance to a general European al- 
liance for the preservation of peace on the 
basis of the status quo. It has shown that it 
is not afraid, and that it can take care of 
itself, and has made a winged word out of 
Bismarck’s famous saying in his great speech 
of 1888: ‘* We Germans fear God and nothing 
else in the world.” This was not a bad motto 
for the Empire in the first quarter-century of 
its existence : but a better one for the second 
would be ; ‘‘We Germans fear God alone, and 
the God that we fear is the God of humanity.” 

CALVIN THOMAS. 








THE EASTERN QUESTION IN CRETE. 


Boston, January 20, 1896. 


At the partition of the Eastern Empire, Crete 
fell to Boniface of Montferrat, who sold it to 
Venice ; and from Venice, after twenty-four 
years of bitter resistance, in 1669, the Turks 
wrested it. Under the Turk its fortunes have 
been varied, but they have always been stormy 
and the state of things unsettled. The Vene 
tians left some accounts of their rapacity in 
Crete, and an English adventurer of the seven- 
teenth century had a stirring experience there. 
In the eighteenth we hear little about the 
island. There was a great insurrection in 
1821, lasting some years; in 1830, France, Eng- 
land, and Russia intervened to place Crete 
under the rule of Mehemet Ali, viceroy of 
Egypt. In 1840, back it went to the Sultan. 
Heralded in 1859 by a slight revolt, in 1866 
began the great revolution which lasted three 
years and exhausted both parties. For shis 
struggle, the book of Mr. Stillman, then Ame- 
rican consul, is the authority. In it and ina 
little Greek volume, ‘Outrages in Crete in 
the Year 1867,’ by an English volunteer, Mr. 
Hilary Skinner, you may read stories like 
those of Armenia—the usual incidents of Turk- 
ish warfare; insult, rape, aud massacre. In 
1870 a new era began. Pressure from the 
Powers, and the narrow escape from losing 
Crete entirely, compelled the Porte to reforms 


which have resulted in a kind of constitution, 
the appointment of Greek governors over 
Greek districts, etc. Notwithstanding, there 
have been occasional risings—in 1889, in par 
ticular, a rather threatening émeute; and 
these, I believe, are likely to continue. 

So much of history seems necessary for an 
understanding of the present condition of 
things, and, brief as this sketch is, it contains 
nearly all the characteristic history of the 
islke—a record of changing masters and of 
steady opposition by the. subjects. The va- 
rious foreign masters have conquered, but, the 


islanders have never submitted. The physi- 


cal character of the place has much to do with 
this. Three great mountain ranges form the 
backbone of the island, and in a length of 160 
miles there is only one plain of any extent. 
Mountains and their ready refuge; the proved 
courage, world-wide, of mountaineers; the 
very isolation—assist the struggle. Crete is 
hard to conquer, hard to keep. 

The traveller from Europe meets at Candia 
the old order. A steamer bears him there, but, 
on landing, he enters a life framed in an Old- 
World walled city, innocent of this era and of 
modern improvements. The population is two- 
thirds Mohammedan, but the Greek third is a 
select body, the best of the isle. In asense, the 
Greeks are the masters of affairs, the mer- 

‘chants, landholders, physicians of the town. 
' Politically it is another thing. The Greeks are 
energetic and prosperous; the Turk is willing 
enough to have his work done for him. Many 
of the Greeks are graduates of the fine uni- 
versity at Athens; some, of the European uni- 
versities; and all, eager for progress with the 
intellectual keenness of their race. Numeri- 
cally a small body, they are the real citizens of 
the town, their influence preponderating in 
nearly every way. Allthat may be called ‘‘so- 
ciety” is Greek. To this element, continually 
restless and progressive, is opposed the slug- 
gish, unyielding mass of Turkish population, 
with its leaders of the official class, Mussul- 
mans from various parts of the empire who 
are billeted in Crete. The Greeks are, in all 
respects, European, western, in education, life 
(so far as is possible), religion, aims. Their in- 
tellectual outlook is westward; Islam faces for 
ever to the East. Such facts as follow may 
sbow how it happens that a Christian popula- 
tion can never dwell in peace with a Moham- 
medan, most of all if the latter, whose creed 
knows no tolerance, isin the saddle. A Turk 
may come to your house, may.see your wife 
and family. His wife you may not even 
allude to; and while she is within, you cannot 
step across his threshold. Your Sunday is on 
the first day of the week; his is on the sixth. 
All the progress and history of Europe is your 
heritage; he remembers the day when his 
armies beat at the gates of Vienna—the day 
when the Sultan lost the fair province of 
Greece. The whole harem system, with its se- 
clusion of women, makes any fusion of sects or 
mutual sympathy impossible. By the Turks 
themselves it is even felt to be a burden; in 
Crete the rule is, one wife. To maintain the 
lawful four wives and attendants almost im- 
plies a city house anda large income. In the 
country, where the Turkish peasants have to 
work, both sexes in the fields together, any 
real seclusion of women isimpracticable. They 
have had to compromise. Before men of the 
same village women do not veil themselves, 
but only on the approach of a stranger. 

The life of the Greek women is still more 
constrained. Those of the upper class rarely 
step upon the street. On winter evenings 





they are taken to the performances at the 





Greek theatre ; in summer, to a small espla- 
nade to hear the garrison band play. In the 
early morning, while the streets are empty, 
they attend church. Veiled Turkish women 
throng the bazaars, but I remember the sen- 
sation caused by the appearance, one day, of 
a lady in European dress in the square. It 
was the wife of the Austrian consul. Two 
facts of daily life connote much in this con- 
nection. The ladies never go to walk because 
of the risk of insulting remarks by passing 
soldiers; at the theatre they never enter the 
body of the house, to which Turks of the 
upper class resort, but sit alone in a gallery. 
The monotony of tbeir life isappalling. Their 
recreations are domestic only, and the years 
pass away in trifling pleasures, in the absence 
of all that is considered indispensable by the 
modern woman in free lands. 

In the country the proportion of the races 
changes, and the Greek is vastly in the majori- 
ty. In Crete the real Oriental Turk sticks to 
the cities; the country Turk is nearly always 
the descendant of Greek renegades, Oriental 
only in his creed. Ethnically the eparchies or 
districts are checkered by villages of the two re- 
ligions. Some are wholly appropriated by one 
party ; others contain distinct settlements of ,; 
both. Rarely a Turk lives in a Greek village; 
but the converse, I believe, never happens. 

The life of the Cretan peasant is civilization 
at its lowest degree. To strike the average, I 
take a typical family. The village, say, is 
situated inland twenty miles from the city. 
There are no roads. All communication must 
be by horse or donkey over a rough trail. If 
it is near the shire town of the eparchy, our 
village will receive a weekly mail brought 
from the city by a mounted soldier. But this 
service is liable to frequent interruption, and, 
in time of trouble, is remitted entirely. The 
village itself is built of stone, uncemented and 
unplastered, the interiors with dirt floors and 
unglszed windows : in short, it consists of rude, 
smoky, dim hovels alive with vermin. In 
most houses there is no bed. A low platform 
of masonry and coverings of dirty rugs 
serve. The occupants sleep in their clothes, 
and personal cleanliness is disregarded. . Our 
typical family rise at four daily, and go out to 
the fields at some distance from the village to 
care for the vineyard, the olive_ grove, or the 
barley-field. By these they live. Their food 
is black bread, olives, vegetables, wine, coffee. 
At night ‘the lamp is a wick flickering and 
smoking in a cup of oil. Pleasures there axe 
none. Perhaps the place has its school. Out 
of their scanty store the folk support what 
they call a “‘ Hellenic school” ; 7. e., one where 
elements of ancient and pure modern Greek 
are taught. The Government discourages but 
does not positively forbid such schools, but the~ 
text-books bave to be smuggled in from Athens. 

The effect of religion on a people is apt to 
tally with the character of the clergy. Apart 
from the cities, the Greek Church in Crete 
does not appear to advantage. The bishops 
and higher clergy are men of sanctity and 
learning. With the exception of an hereditary 
hatred of Rome, their views are broad and 
liberal. Throughout the country the priests 
are of the peasant class, illiterate, dirty, and 
unrespected. Some are even criminals who 
have taken sanctuary in the profession. Oth- 
ers deal openly in magic. Churches are very 
common in the country-side. Every moun- 
tain-top and desert-place has its shrine, built 
ages ago, and often opened only on the saint’s 
anniversary. The village churches are built 
afield, usually at some distance. Services are 
held before sunrise. The men seldom go; the 
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women, as the world over, are regular attend- 
ants. There are no seats and no preaching. 
The service is a mumbled ritual, lasting but a 
few minutes. Religious teaching and its effect 
on character,.the doctrine of good works, the 
ethical value of the Christian faith, are unre- 
flected in the lives of the peasantry. The 
Greek mind has been and is practical and un- 
emotional with respect to religion. This ap- 
pears in the Greek rite, which, although bigh- 
ly ritualistic in many ways, is 5 et, ascompared 
with the Roman, austere and Puritan. The 
Greek attitude is distinctly intellectual, unmo- 
ral. The real value of the Church to the peo- 
ple has been etbnical—to unite the race in a 
solid front against the Turk. In actual fight- 
ing, the priests have often held command; and 
the cross, in default of a country and a flag, 
has been the symbol to rally under. 

The resultant character of the peasantry is 
The Cretan vir 
tues are courage, intelligence, hospitality; the 
defects—superstition, hard-heartedness, and an 
ineradicable lust for blood. In a life of misery 
and uncertainty men grow callous, lack sym- 
pathy for others, and do not expect it for 
themselves. For centuries the people of Crete 
have lived under oppressive and despotic aliens. 
Masters not of their choosing have been forced 
upon them, and, although the Venetians were 
hard drivers, the latest comer has been the 
worst. At no period has the tenure of life been 
secure. Every passer upon the road might 
prove an enemy. The mountains and Turkish 
justice are lenient to the murderer. Like all 
southern races, the Cretans are quick to anger; 
the knife flashes close upon the word. Their 


‘antecedents have made them fighters. Male 


children are ardently desired by parents, not 
so much as bread-winners as defenders of the 
cause. The skirmish is the only excitement. 
The extraordinary value attached to the name 
palikari, ‘‘fighting-man,” and the habit of 
bearing arms, are significant. We have the 
middle ages here. Accustomed to frequent 
uprisings and the sacking of his home, the pea- 
sant does not care for improvement. Men and 
women move in a sad world—where there is 
no hope and no great desire for life; their cou- 
rage is partly that of indifference and despair. 
In the case of the Sphakiote, the western 
mountaineer, into whose precipitous province 
no Turkish army has ever forged, it becomes 
aggressive and picturesque. ‘‘Sphakiote,” as 
an epithet in Crete, is almost as great a com- 
pliment as ‘‘ palikari.” ; 

The trade of the island to-day is trifling, and 
consists chiefly in the exportation of crude 


\ olive-oil to Italy and England. The imports 


are from Trieste, a traffic built up and main- 
tained by the Austrian Lloyd Company. Un- 
der good management Crete could become the 
most prosperous of the Greek islands, being 
especially adapted to vine-culture, and, in- 
deed, famous so recenily as Shakspere’s time 
for the Malmsey wine. As yet the phylloxera 
has given little trouble. Improvements that 
are of prime necessity are a system of roads, 
the dredging of the harbors, regular mail-ser- 
vice, and a railway inland. At present, steam- 
ers cannot enter the haven at Candia, and 
whenever the wind blows hard from the north, 
as it does pretty regularly in winter, they can- 
not even anchor off the port. At Canéa, the 
small political capital at the western end of 
Crete, the Bay of Suda creates a natural har- 
bor. Consequently the Canéa mail is landed 
with reguiarity, but letters for Candia, for 
lack of roads, cannot be brought overland. 
Thus the largest city of Crete and centre of 
commerce, although but thirty-six hours from 





the Pirzeus, is often without a mail for seven- 
teen or eighteen days. Post-offices are main- 
tained both by the Government and by the 
Austrian Company; at each office only one 
clerk distributes the mail of 24,000 people. 
The Eastern Cable Company has a station at 
Candia, but no messages may be in cipher or in 
terms unintelligible to the Turkish censor. 
Canéa and Candia each issue fortnightly a 
tiny Greek newspaper, rigidly muzzled by the 
authorities, a mere straining of expurgated 
news. Newspapers from abroad and books, 
even school-books, are nominally contraband: 
but they usually make their way through the 
mails. 

None of these things can be bettered until 
security of life and property is established. 
Revolutions and disturbances occurring every 
few years preclude any material advancement. 
The rising of 1889, as described to me by many 
participants, is a type of these affairs. Pre- 
cipitated largely by the jealousies of local 
politics, the Turks, however, soon turned it 
into a race quarrel. Men were found murder- 
ed in the fields about the city, and reprisals 
by both parties immediately began. On the 
outgoing steamers the Greeks of the upper 
class hurried their wives and daughters off to 
Athens for safety. All shops conducted by 
them, with the exception of one, were closed, 
and street fighting was of daily occurrence. 
Under the flags of the consuls hundreds of wo- 
men and children took shelter. The principal 
nations of Europe, much to the Turks’ disgust, 
are represented in Candia, nearly all the con- 
suls being Greek. For the moment these are 
the only persons secure in the city. As a re 
sult, consulships are eagerly sought, but they 
are obtained only after great difficulties. The 
present representative of Spain waited eight 
years for recognition, and the accomplished 
gentleman appointed two years ago as the 
representative of the United States, at this 
writing has not received his exequatur. In 
spite of consuls, in 1889 no European was safe 
on the street. An Italian from a ship in port, 
strolling up town, was shot at sight by a pass- 
ing Turk. An indemnity was paid to Italy, 
the murderer sent to the Turkish prison in 
Rhodes, and pardoned out at the next celebra- 
tion of the Sultan’s birthday. Ex uno disce 
omnes | 

In this difficulty the Government troops, 
for the first time, took no open part. A mob 
of lower-class Turks, armed surreptitiously 
with military rifles, controlled the city and 
even sallied out to attack the fine Greek vil- 
lage of Arkhanis, nine miles away. After 
some sharp fighting they were repulsed. 
Meanwhile, the influential Greeks were hag- 
gling at Constantinople, a new Pasha was set 
over the island, and a kind of truce was 
arranged. It is all quite conventional in 
Crete. A few villages sacked, much rape and 
bloodshed, appeals to the Porte, indemnities 
and reforms promised, and life goes on as 
before. 

In February, 1894, the Government, for the 
first time since 1866, decided to execute some 
of the murderers with whom the jails were 
crowded. And so, one night, five criminals 
—picked apparently at random, except that 
four were Christian and one Ottoman—were 
taken out and hung in the midnight hours. 
At Candia, only one of the five suffered—the 
gallows being a tree in the central square, 
where all must pass on their business; and 
here, in t!e morning, the astounded and en- 
raged Greeks found their countryman swing- 
ing, without any mitigating circumstance of 
black cap, his sentence in Greek and Turkish 





‘it is the keynote of the situation. 





pinned upon his breast. When this came to 
the ears of the country, there was great ex- 
citement. Within a week the bodies of three 
Turks were found murdered by the wayside, 
and once more the account was squared. 
Turkey will never willingly let Crete go. 
Pride and policy, the clinging of the ‘‘Sick 
Man” to his diminishing dominions, forbid 
that. Since 1889 he has also strengthened his 
hold by erecting barracks in each province 
and a military telegrapb, the use of which is 
practically prohibited in Greek districts, since 
all messages must be in Turkish. The islandis 
heavily garrisoned by about eighteen thou- 
sand troops, including regulars and the local 
forces of gendarmes. A party in Crete, moved 
by the fine things done by England for Cyprus, 
are all for English occupation; another goes so 
far as to prefer the Turk to the Englishman. 
“*Once here,” they reason, ‘‘ England will im- 
prove, develop, fortify; but she will never 
loose her grasp.” And yet they might remem- 
ber the Ionian Isles. The great majority are 
for Greece, as Greece is for Crete, although 
aware of the present impossibility of their de- 
sire. ‘‘Greece wants Crete but cannot get 
her,” a Cretan said to me on the steamer, and 
** Manifest 
destiny,” to use a phrase of the politicians, 
points to the union of two peoples alike in 
race, religion, and speech, still more closely 
bound by a common experience of Turkish op- 
pression; and to the revived glories of the 
Byzantine Empire, the “ great idea” in which 
all good Greeks live, Crete as well as Constan- 
tinople will be indispensable. As the case 
stands, a European war and the dismember- 
ment of Turkey, so likely to follow, is the 
hope of the island. While Europe hesitates 
and wavers at the frontiers, Crete awaits her 
hour. JoHN ALDEN. 








Correspondence. 


THE RECOGNITION OF CUBA: GRANT'S 
PRECEDENT. 


To THE EprToR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: No doubt a great pressure is being 
brought to bear upon President Cleveland to 
make him take strong action regarding the 
Cuban revolution. The great sympathy of 
our people with the Cubans who desire inde- 
pendence forms the groundwork for this press- 
ure. Butas to what the President should do 
there is considerable difference of opinion. 
Some friends of the Cubans propose the recog- 
nition of belligerency only, others insist on re- 
cognizing at once the independence of the re- 
volutionary Government, the seat of which 
appears to be at present in the city of New 
York. Some go so far as to advocate imme- 


diate annexation, whether the Cubans wish it 


or not. 

The action of President Grant in 1875 in re. 
gard to Cuban troubles is frequently referred to 
as a correct precedent, which President Cleve- 
land should take foran example. Surely those 
who thus point to it must be little acquainted 
with its history. It may not be without inte- 
rest to make a brief review of the proceedings 
at the time regarding events in the island of 
Cuba; and in the first place it may be as well 
to compare the situation then and the condi- 
tion of things now. The Cuban revolt at the 
time Grant brought the matter before Congress 
(December, 1874) had lasted nearly seven years, 
during which time Spain bad acted very pro- 
vokingly, had confiscated property of inoffen- 
sive American citizens, had arrested American 
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citizens suspected as filibusters, had tried them 
by court-martial and had shot them. Both 
parties, Spaniards and Cubans, had carried on 
the war most cruelly, and had iaid waste great 
parts of the beautiful island. The struggle is 
now carried on in about the same way. Mar- 
tinez de Campos was then, and was until a 
short time ago, the commander of the Spanish 
forces. But the present outbreak is not quite 
one year old, and the chances of success are 
quite uncertain as yet, the bulletins of both 
parties deserving but slight credence. 

Now as to the facts of the case as they trans- 
pired in 1875 and 1876. In his message Presi- 
dent Grant briefly stated his views of the 
question of Cuba, transmitting at the same 
time a dispatch to the Spanish Government 
written by Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, 
a copy of which (as stated in the dispatch) was 
also sent to the principal European Powers, 
inviting them to codperate with the United 
States in putting an end to the cruel war then 
raging in the island of Cuba. The message 
and dispatch were rather coolly received, par- 
ticularly on account of the invitation to for- 
eign Powers to join the United States in an 
intervention in the war between Spain and 
the Cubans. This request was considered. as 
against our well-established principle to keep 
aloof from foreign alliances. Secretary Fish 
appeared before the committee on foreign 
relations of the Houseof Representatives to ex- 
plain his dispatch. The newspapers at the 
time published substantially the dispatch it- 
self. It alleged that the insurrection in Cuba 
had lasted some seven years; that Spain had 
been entirely unable to suppress it; that the 
President was convinced that the final issue 
would be to break up the bonds which attached 
the Cuban colony to Spain (this view of the 
case was in various ways repeated over and 
over again in the dispatch); that the American 
people naturally deeply sympathized with the 
Cuban people, who desired independence; that 
no effective steps had been taken to reform 
abuses: that material interests of trade aud 
commerce of the United States in the mean- 
time had been impaired to a degree which 
called for remonstrance, if not for another line 
of conduct, on the part of all commercial na- 
tions; that the United States were the princi- 
pal customers for Cuban products, and there- 
fore more interested in arresting the wanton 
destruction of property; that it had become a 
serious question how long this condition of 
things should be allowed to exist, and whether 
the point had not been reached when longer 
endurance would be impossible; that in the 
opinion of the President the time had arrived 
when the interests of this country* demanded 
the speedy and satisfactory end of the strife 
which was devastating Cuba; that a disastrous 
conflict of more than seven years’ duration had 
demonstrated the inability of Spain to main- 
tain peace on an island lying at our door. The 
dispatch then referred particularly to the 


celebrated case of the Virginius, which, while 


professedly sailing under American colors, was 
seized by the Spaniards; American citizens 
being taken out and shot by judgment of a 
court martial, The President hopes (continued 
the dispatch) that Spain will spontaneously 
adopt measures looking to a reconciliation and 
speedy restoration of peace; but, in the absence 
of any prospect of a termination of the war or 
any change in the manner in which it has been 
conducted on either side, he feels that the time 
is at band when it may be the duty of other 
governments to intervene. He had accord- 


ingly submitted the subject in this light to the 
consideration of Congress. 








Secretary Fish further stated to the commit- 
tee that the foreign Powers had been invited 
to exercise only their moral influence to set- 
tle the troubles in Cuba as soon as possible. 
At the same time the Secretary said the for- 
eign Powers had been assured that nothing 
was further from the President than the idea 
of an annexation of Cuba, as the President 
believed that such annexation would have a 
very injurious effect on his own country; that 
the foreign Powers had received the request 
of the United States kindly, and had promised 
their moral support, except Austria, which 
had declined any sort of interference, 

Spain did not long delay an answer to Mr. 
Fish’s dispatch to Gen. Cushing, our Minister 
at Madrid. This answer appears only in the 
journals of that day. It would seem that 
neither the dispatch nor the reply was ever 
published in the diplomatic correspondence of 
our State Department. Mr. Fish is reported 
to have stated to the committee that Spain had 
replied in a manner ‘‘ quite inoffensive.’ The 
language may have been very polite, but, if 
the papers give the reply correctly, it was 
really a sharp one., It set out with the allega- 
tion that the statement in Mr. Fish’s dispatch, 
that material interests as to trade and com- 
merce had been so impaired as to call for re- 
monstrance if not for another line of conduct, 
was not founded on fact; that, on the contrary, 
the trade with Cuba, as concerned both im- 
ports and exports, had, since the insurrection, 
not decreased,-but greatly increased, thus strik- 
ing at the very basis of the principal complaint 
of the United States. (This fact, as stated by 
Spain, was admitted by some of our leading 
commercial papers.) The reply is said to have 
further alleged that Spain had tried to satisfy 
all just demands that had been made by people 
who had suffered from the disturbances in 
Cuba; that the Virginius incident had been 


already amicably settled; that no important. 


question was pending between the two coun- 
tries, and that therefore the action of the Pre- 
sident was wholly inexplicable; that the in- 
surrection was confined to the mountainous 
regions of the island, which were almost inac- 
cessible, sterile, and without any commerce; 
that but for the sympathy shown by the Ame- 
rican people and the active help which the in- 
surgents bad received from North American 
filibusters, peace would long ago have been 


restored; that Spain would, however, make’ 


every effort to pacify the country. 

Here the matter appears to have been quiet- 
ly dropped. Martinez de Campos not long 
afterwards succeeded in settling the seven 
years’ struggle. It would seem, then, that 
President Grant’s intervention was not a suc- 
cess, and certainly in many respects cannot be 
commended as a precedent to President Cleve- 
land, It is well known that the latter some 
time ago expressed his opinion that the recog- 
nition of the insurgents as a belligerent Power 
would be of no benefit to the Cubans or to our 
country. We have every confidence that the 
President will carefully consider the question 
of recognition, for, should he decide in favor 
of independence, it would, if Spain felt herself 
strong enough, be certainly followed by a de- 
claration of war. G. K. 





BALTIMORE UP TO DATE. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Something may be allowed for the time 
which evidently elapsed between the writing 
of Mr. Stephen Bonsal’s article on ‘‘ New Balti- 
more” and its appearance in the February 





issue of Harper’s Magazine. This will account 
for the reference to the old court-house as still 
standing, and to the long term of office of our 
late Mayor as still continuing. It will not ac- 
count, however, for the negro hackmen and 
policemen whom the writer has been able to 
discover at the Camden station of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, nor for some of his 
statements regarding several of our institu- 
tions. I read twice the account of the library 
with which I am connected, to be sure that the 
writer was not intending to be humorous. The 
beautiful picture of the 400,000 books to which 
‘*the readers of Baltimore have had access” 
for ‘seven years,” and of the ‘supply 
wagons” of the library ‘‘ dashing through the 
streets of Baltimore, like express wagons dur- 
ing the Christmas season,” is very effective, 
but it is not quite accurate. We have not, and 
never have had, any ‘“‘supply wagons”’; conse- 
quently, there is no danger that any citizen 
will be run over by these wagons ‘“ dashing 
through the streets.” We have bought books 
more rapidly than any other publiccirculating 
library in the world, to the best of my know- 
ledge; but although we have collected them 
and circulated them for ten instead of ‘‘seven” 
years, we possess only about 165,000 volumes 
instead of 400,000. Mr. Pratt’s gift to the city 
was made fourteen and not *‘some ten years 
ago.”—Yours respectfully, 
BERNARD C. STEINER. 


THe Enoch PRATT FREE LIBRARY 
OF BALTIMORE City, January 23, 1896, 





THE NEED OF A NEW REVIEW. 


jTo THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Permit me to call attention to the fact 
that the new American Historical Review has 
already been obliged to print a second edition 
of its initial number. Before it was issued, 
ove of its most sanguine promoters said it was 
hoped that in two years a subscription-list of . 
‘one thousand might possibly be secured. Evi- 
dently, the willingness of the American people 
to support what is clearly shown to be the best 
of its kind was as much underestimated as 
was its willingness to subscribe for Govern- 
ment bonds last year. 

If such men as Profs. Lounsbury, Shorey, 
Kittredge, Woodberry, Gayley, Marsh, Win- 
chester, and others would but formulate a 
plan for an ‘‘ Inter-University Review of Lite- 
rature,’ the money to guarantee it for a few 
years would easily be found, and within that 
time its proper clientéle would gather to its 
support as soon as it showed its claim upon 
them, — Wo. C. Lawton. 

ADELPHI ACADEMY, BROOKLYN, February 9, 1896. 


Notes. 


Ir is announced that the Dunlap Society of 
this city has been reorganized under the presi- 
dency of Douglas Taylor. The treasurer is 
Daniel Frohman, and the secretary Evert Jan- 
sen Wendell, No. 8 East Thirty-eighth Street. 
Its first publication will be issued from the De 
Vinne Press in the spring, and will probably 
be a paper upon Early American Theatres by 
the Hon. Charles P. Daly. 

S. S. McClure is about to publish a Life of 
Lincoln based upon the material already accu- 
mulated in McClure’s Magazine, but much ex- 
tended. The uumber of portraits will be very 
large. 

The Life of Phillips Brooks undertaken, but 
left unfinished, by his brother, the late Rev. 
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Arthur Brooks, will be completed by Prof. 
A. V. G. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass , and pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

We are to have from Charles Scribner’s Sons 
a new Life of Madame Roland, by Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell; ‘The Jewish Scriptures,’ in the light 
of the latest criticism, by Amos K. Fiske; 
‘Sunrise Stories,’ essays on the literature of 
Japan, by Tozo Takayanagi and Roger Rior- 
dan; and ‘The Book of a Hundred Games,’ by 
Miss Mary White. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. promise ‘The Life 
and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes,’ by 
Jobn T. Morse, jr ; ‘William H. Seward,’ by 
Thornton K. Lathrop; ‘The Life of Thomas 
Hutchinson,’ by James K. Hosmer; ‘ The Life, 
Public Services, Addresses, and Letters of 
Elias Boudinot,’ by J. J. Boudinot; the fourth 
volume of the ‘History of Prussia,’ left un- 
finished by the late Prof Herbert Tuttle of 
Cornell, and treating of the early part of the 
Seven Years’ War, with a biographical intro- 
duction by Prof. Herbert B. Adams; ‘ Quaint 
Nantucket,’ by William Root Bliss; ‘In New 
England Fields and Woods,’ by Rowland E. 
Robinson; ‘Spring Notes from Tennessee,’ by 
Bradford Torrey ; ‘Four-handed Folk,’ by 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller; ‘Kokoro: Hints and 
Echoes of Japanese Inner Life,’ by Lafcadio 
Hearn; ‘The Browning Phrase-Book,’ by Marie 
Ada Molineux, M.A., Ph.D., uniform with the 
Riverside Browning; ‘Moral Evolution,’ by 
Prof. George Harris of Andover; ‘The Expan- 
sion of Religion,’ by E. Winchester Donald, 
D.D.; ‘ Pirate Gold,’ by F. J. Stimson; ‘Tom 
Grogan,’ by F. Hopkinson Smith; and the Com. 
plete Works of Burns, edited by W. E. Hen- 
ley and T. F. Henderson, a centenary edition 
in four volumes, limited to 150 copies. 

One cannot too much congratulate the 
schools on the ever-extending ‘‘ Riverside Li- 
terature Series” of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
the quadruple numbers forming Quaker-like 
linen- bound duodecimo volumes in the best of 
print, and extremely moderate in price. Five 
of the latest of these are ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ‘Tom Brown's 
School Days,’ and Dana’s ‘Two Years Before 
the Mast.’ But the public at large is equally 
interested in knowing of these editions, which 
meet all conditions except the luxurious. 

Another series deserving attention in and 
out of school is the ‘‘ Arden Shakspere,” of 
which the American publishers are D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. Half-a dozen volumes 
are before us. They are convenient to the 
hand or pocket, clearly if compactly print- 
ed, and very fully annotated—not for the 
youngest minds. 

Macmillans continue their little reprint of 
Charles Kingsley’s novels with ‘Yeast,’ and 
of Dickens’s novels, edited by his son, with ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities and the Mystery of Ed- 
win Drood,’ after the editions of 1869 and 1870 
respectively. The younger Dickens vouches, 
in his introduction, for the story that Carlyle, 
in response to a request from the author of ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities’ for the loan of a few au- 
thorities on the French Revolution, sent him 
two cartloads. Dickens repaid this courtesy 
in his preface by averring that ‘‘no one can 
hope to add anything to the philosophy of Mr. 
Carlyle’s wonderful book.” He cherished the 
vain idea of having the story dramatized for 
representation in France in the first decade of 
the Second Empire. As to ‘Edwin Drood,’ the 
editor sets at rest any speculation that the hero 
of the story was not actually murdered. His 
comments on Mr. Forster as a literary executor 
(in connection with both stories) are consonant 
with earlier ones in this same notable series. 





From the same firm we have Peacock’s 
‘Headlong Hall, and Nightmare Abbey,’ in 
the one-volume reprint of standard novels of 
the early partof thecentury. Mr. Saintsbury 
furnishes an introduction. 

The welcome to be accorded to a new edition 
of Sir George Dasent’s ‘Tales from the Fjeld’ 
(Putnams) is not, in our opinion, because of Mr. 
Moyr Smith’s ‘more than a hundred illustra- 
tions” These we cannot praise in gross or in 
detail. It is the ‘‘mother English ” into which 
the translator “ tried to turn his Norse origi- 
nal” which has made and will preserve this 
collection a classic, remarkable among all 
translations for its idiomatic purity. 

By omitting episodes and detailed descrip- 
tions, and replacing them occasionally by 
brief summaries in smaller type, Mr. A. de 
Rougemont of Chautauqua University has com- 
pressed Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Misérables’ into 
one volume, leaving the story intact (New 
York: W. R. Jenkins). Five hundred pages 
of large print are sufficient for this achieve- 
ment, and there are twenty pages of notes. 

Books about book-plates approach very near 
the category of biblia abiblia, consisting as they 
do, in the main, of formal and informal lists 
diversified only by exemplary illustrations. 
The latest is ‘Ladies’ Book plates, for Collec- 
tors and Book-lovers,’ by Norna Labouchere 
(London: George Bell & Sons; New York: 
Macmillan). General considerations and de- 
tailed descriptions, quite unreadableexcept by 
way of reference, occupy two-thirds of this 
pretty volume. Formal alphabetical lists fol 
low English, foreign, and ‘‘ joint” plates—these 
lest of husband and wife. The reproduced de. 
signs are abundant and suggestive; many of 
them beautiful. Not afew are by women as 
well as for them. 

Three periodicals, each excellent and unique, 
reappear on our table in a bound volume for 
the past year—namely, the eighth of Garden 
and Forest (New York), the seventh of the 
Green Bag (Boston Book Co ), and the eleventh 
of Babyhood (New York). They are all capa- 
ble of profiting those who do not, as well as 
those who do, profess a special interest in 
things suburban and horticultural, legal and 
infantile. 

Two more volumes, xliv. and xlv., of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (Macmil- 
lan) extend the work from Paston to Pock- 
rich, and are peculiarly rich in great names, as 
Peel, the Pitts, William Penn, St. Patrick, the 
Plantagenets; besides William Paterson, found- 
er of the Bank of England, Sir W. Petty, Isaac 
Penington, Mrs. Piozzi, Gen. Picton, Mark 
Pattison, Walter Pater, and Samuel Pepys, 
who (like Mrs. Piozzi) falls to Leslie Stephen, 
and is treated with delicacy and characteristic 
pungency. Another excellent example of re- 
straint is shown in the sketch of that shady 
character, Cora Pearl; and another adventur- 
ess, Teresia Constantia Phillips, is commemo- 
rated not without reason, as her memoirs *‘ ex- 
erted a considerable influence upon Bentham’s 
youthful imagination, especially their account 
of the chicanery incidental tolaw proceedings.” 
The American section is unusually strong, em- 
bracing—in addition to Penn and Chatham 
and Shelburne—Sir William Pepperell, Sir 
William Phipps, Hugh Peters, George Phillips 
(ancestor of Wendell Phillips), Abraham Pier- 
son, founder of Newark, N. J., George Percy, 
one of the founders of Virginia with Capt. 
John Smith, and the Pennsylvania pilgrim 
Pastorius, whose inclusion in the Dictionary 
seems somewhat difficult to account for. The 
Irish forger Pigott is among the baser charac- 
ters admitted to this equal sky. 

































































It has been to the advantage of the public, 
as it must be to the satisfaction of the author, 
that a new edition of Col. George E. Waring’s 
‘ How to Drain a House,’ originally published 
in 1885 (D. Van Nostrand Co.), is brought up 
to the standard of to-day by a few annotations, 
not by rewriting, the last chapter excepted. 
This little book, whose sub-title is ‘‘ Practical 
Information for Householders,” is in the au- 
thor’s clear and practical style. He wastes no 
time in the discussion of varieties of method, 
but dogmatically expresses his opinion as to 
the best. That is what the ordinary house- 
owner wants, and as this opinion is the out- 
come of intelligence and experience, he is per- 
fectly safe in adding it to his library of practi- 
cal economics as an untechnical, straight- 
forward, useful book. 

‘Outlines of Legal History’ (Macmillan) is 
the title of a manual prepared by Mr. Archer 
M. White, an English barrister who has not 
only fitted large numbers of pupils for legal 
examinations, but has also passed many him- 
self with distinguished success. The amount 
of information which Mr. White has contrived 
to pack into a duodecimo of less than 250 pages 
is certainly extraordinary. The book is of 
course unreadable except by those over whom 
examivation. impends, but it answers the pur- 
pose of an encyclopedia of courts and proce- 
dure, while containing much detail concerning 
the development of law. The method adopted 
is to describe first the legal system now exist- 
ing, then the conditions out of which it de- 
veloped, aud then to trace the history of some 
of the more important doctrines of the law. 
The severe compression necessary is not al- 
ways favorable to the clearest exposition, but 
we have noted little obscurity except that due 
to condensation. For its chief end the work 
must be regarded as remarkably well adapted, 
as it will be found valuable by others as well 
as students cramming for examination. 

‘The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought’ 
(Macmillan) is a voluminous collection of every- 
thing that has been said about children by the 
anthropologists, in the first instance, and by 
writers of every sort after that. Children ap- 
pear under the head of magi and medicine- 
men, priests and oracle-keepers, physicians 
and healers, teachers avd judg:s, saints and 
heroes, poets and musicians. The influence of 
the child-idea and its accompaniments upon 
sociology, mythology, religion, and language 
is matter for discussion. The subject is of pe- 
culiar interest now that the scientists have in- 
formed us that the child alone possesses in their 
fulness the distinctive features of humanity, 
that the highest human types as represented in 
men of genius present a striking approxima- 
tion to the child type, and that adolescence is 
to some extent progress in degeneration and 
senility. There is an index to this volume 
which should be the emulation of all future 
makers of books. 

Brentano sends us a French whimsey, a 
cbild’s library of inch high volumes in a glass 
cabinet ‘‘style Louis XV.”—fables from Per- 
rault, La Fontaine, Fénelon, and Florian, tales 
from Canon Schmid and Moreau, ‘ Aladdin,’ 
‘The Forty Thieves,’ ‘The Wandering Jew’ in 
verse, etc. Happily the type of these Lilipu- 
tian volumes is not proportionate to their size, 
but is readable without straining of the eyes. 

In the Temps of January 9 there is an ac- 
count of an ioterview with M. Ary Renan, 
which throws some pleasant light on the life 
of his illustrious father among his books. Re- 
nan was a book-lover, but not in the least 
a bibliophile. He cared nothing for rare 
editions. He loved books, not for any bean- 
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ty of print or binding, but for their con- 
tents alone. They were his tools, which he 
used every day. It was with great reluctance 
that he ever sent any of them to the binder. 
He could not get on without them even for a 
day, and it is remembered that once, when he 
was absolutely obliged to send a volume to be 
bound, he bought another copy of it to use 
during the few days of its absence. All his 
life, books surrounded him, overwhelmed him, 
shut himin. They gradually overflowed from 
one room to another until the whole story on 
which he lived was full. M. Ary Renan says 
that he still remembers with horror the seve- 
ral occasions when the family removed from 
one house to another, and especially one dread- 
ful time when the déménageurs heaped the 
books together in a vast number of baskets, 
having classified them cleverly, as it seemed, 
in accordance with their size. 

The priority in the method of photographing 
through solid bodies recently discovered by 
Prof. Réntgen is now claimed by the Hunga- 
rian physicist Lenard, who in 1894 succeeded 
in photographing through pasteboard by means 
of the rays emanating from the cathode or ne- 
gative pole of a galvanic battery. He publish- 
ed an account of his experiments at that time 
in the Annalen fiir Physik und Chimie (vol. 
li., p. 225) with plates showing the results, 
but does not seem to have pursued the sub- 
ject further or to have made any practical ap- 
plication of his discovery. Prof. Réntgen ex- 
plains the purely accidental manner in which 
his discovery was made, and denies that he is 
under any indebtedness whatever to the re- 
searches of Prof. Lenard. 

Dr. Parker of Harverd gave the result of 
some interesting experiments on the sea ane- 
mone at the recent meeting of the Morpholo- 
gical Society, as reported in Science. The 
cesophagus of this little animal is lined with 
cilia whose constant wavy motion causes the 
food to pass onward from the mouth into the 
stomach. But their action can be reversed 
when occasion arises, and by this means innu- 
tritious substances can be thrown out from the 
stomach. If an anemone is fed with fragments 
of meat and pieces of paper soaked in meat 
juice, both are taken into the stomach, but the 
paper fragments are afterwards thrown out 
by means of the backward action of the cilia. 
More than this, the organ of sense in the ten- 
tacles is capable of a certain degree of educa- 
tion. After a number of trials (seventeen or 
more) the animal learns to discriminate, the 
paper being rejected and the meat swallowed. 
The memory is, however, short-lived, for on 
the following day the lesson must be learned 
anew. 


—The question of the admission of women 
to the University for the study of medicine 
has lately excited considerable discussion in 
Vienna. The well-known professor of surgery, 
Dr. E. Albert, being no longer able to ignore 
this movement, published a pamphlet against 
it, entitled ‘Die Frauen und das Studium der 
Medicin’ (Vienna: Hélder), and written with 
the same spirit that animated John Knox more 
than three centuries ago when he blew ‘The 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the Mon- 
strous Regiment of Women.’ He begins with 
the assertion that all works of the human hand 
which we see around us and which minister to 
our comfort, were made by man. When we 
rise in the morning, he adds in illustration of 
this proposition, all the dishes in which our 
breakfast is served we owe to masculine in- 
genuity and invention; hence the female is 
intellectually disqualified for the study of 


medicine. Not only is the logic of this syllo- 
gism exceedingly faulty, but also.the premises 
are false or at least highly problematical. 
All prehistoric researches tend to prove that 
woman contributed more than man to the 
growth of primitive civilization. It was her 
feeble attempts to cultivate the soil and to 
raise grain that gradually effected the transi- 
tion from nomadic to sedentary life; it was 
because she learned to spin and weave that 
cloth was substituted for skins as raiment, and 
there is hardly any doubt that the first rude 
pottery was formed by herhands. Aclear and 
cogent reply to Albert’s inconsequent lucu. 
bration is Prof. Dr. Emanuel Hannak’s ‘Die 
Frauen und das Studium der Medicin kritisch 
beleuchtet’ (Vienna: Hélder), in which the 
author shows the injustice of excluding women 
from the most efficient means of culture and 
then censuring them for being uncultivated 
He reviews Dr. Albert’s pamphlet in detail, 
and proves that the objections urged by him 
simply beg the whole question at issue, and 
declares in conclusion that it is the duty of 
the state to furnish every facility for academi- 
cal and professional education without distinc- 
tion of sex. 


—Many strange things have been done, first 
and last, in the way of devising, and adapting, 
and modernizing some of the great books of 
the world. Shakspere has been Bowdlerized 
and, less offensively, Hudsonized. The ‘Sum- 
ma’ of Thomas Aquinas has been put into dog- 
gerel Latin verse to be used as a cram book. 
Dante has been turned into quatrains, and 
Moliére’s ‘‘L’Avare” has been versified ; the 
‘Contes’ of Voltaire have been put into alex- 
andrines, and the ‘ Profession de foi du Vicaire 
savoyard’ has been arranged in chapters and 
verses, like a Bible. The late Bishop Hopkins 
was once inspired to write a church history in 
the ‘‘common metre” of the hymn-books. But 

the latest venture of this kind, and the strang- 
est, is surely that of a certain M. Boizomont, 
who has just produced an expurgated Rabelais 
—for the use of Sunday-schools, perhaps. Two 
or three times before now Rabelais has been 
put into modern French—once by the Cheva- 
lier Lureau, in 1849, and again by Prof. Mar- 
tial Lureau. But these versions, it would seem, 
are completely overwhelmed and sunk when set 
beside the work of M. Boizomont, if one may 
judge from extracts from it which were given 
lately in the Jour. We can give but one spe- 
cimen of it, and that shall be the well-known 
jest about Panurge’s means of living. Rabelais 
says: ‘‘ Toutefois, il avait soixante et trois ma- 
niéres d’en trouver toujours & son besoing, 
dont la plus honorable et la plus commune 
estoit par fagon de larcin furtivement faict.” 
This M. Boizomont turns thus: ‘‘C’était, toute- 
fois, un invidu rempli de ressources, dont quel- 
ques-unes frisaient lindélicatesse.” This is the 
converse of a sea-change. Prof. Sophocles 
used to say sometimes that, if Virgil were 
obliged to restore what he had conveyed from 
Homer, there would be nothing left of him but 
the proper names; M. Boizomont leaves to 
Rabelais even a scantier residuum. 


—The dynasty of the Mikados of Japan is 
the oldest in the world, being sentimentally 
2556, and in historic certainty 1600 years old. 
A conspectus of their names, age at death, 
dates of reign, and order of succession may be 
seen on page 123 of ‘The Mikado’s Empire.’ 
Now, however, it is possible at a glance of the 
eye to see the graphic counterfeits of six score 
or more men and women who have borne the 





title of Mikado. We have before us a sheet of 





heavy brocade paper (42x21 in.), on which are 
engraved the vignettes of 129 mikados; the 
ruling Emperor, Empress, and Crown Prince 
being in the centre. The sixteen divine pro- 
genitors of the line are set on either side of 
Ten Shod Dai Jin, or the sun-goddess, at the 
top, and all under the golden disc and rays of 
the sun. The portraits are printed on paper 
which has been first printed upon in bank- 
note style with an engraved plate bearing 
tracery-work of clouds, dots and the Kiri 
(Paulownia Imperialis) leaf and flower—the 
Emperors’ insignia. From the artistic, his- 
toric, archeologic, and purely contemporary 
points of view this publication is interesting 
and marks an epoch. The beings of ‘‘the di- 
vine age,” as well as the first thirteen of the 
severteen mikados to whom Occidental criti- 
cism refuses to ascribe historic reality, wear 
around their necks the magatama, or carved 
jewels which belong to the prehistoric era. 
These, now fossil or in museums, were often 
made of jade, which is not found in Japan, but 
only in China. The sun-goddess and the divine 
beings wear also the eight-pointed mirror on 
their breasts; and beneath the central lady, 
aureoled and flower surrounded, the ancestress 
of Everlasting great Japan, are the three sa- 
cred jewels or palladia—sword, crystal sphere, 
and metal mirror. Between the Empress of 
A.D. 1869-96, in golden crown, low neck and 
short sleeves, Parisian coiffure, bodice, sash 
jewels and decorations, and the aureoled lady 
in magatama and unbound hair, there is 
suggestive but not unpleasing contrast. Con- 
sidering the antiquity of Japanese art in both 
sketching, painting, and carving, credence can 
be given to most of these representations as 
portraits. 


—The mutations of government, religion, 
and partisan politics are shown in the helmet 
and mail-clad warriors, the cowled and shaven- 
pated monks, the baby puppets, the girls and 
women, and in the varied degrees and insignia 
of rank and office held when promotion to 
the throne came. Nine of the mikados were 
women, the first (if we except Jingu—261- 
269 a. D.), being Suiko (593-628 a D.), and the 
last Go-Sakuramachi (1763-1770); two of the 
female emperors reigning twice. The Consti- 
tution of 1889 limits succession to the male 
line. The head-dresses and bust-costumes are 
a study to the arcbzologist, but the most strik- 
ing point is the addition of the six ‘‘ Northern ”’ 
or ‘‘false emperors.” These were the nomi- 
nees of the Ashikaga shoguns during the civil 
war (‘‘the war of the chrysanthemums”) which 
desolated Japan from the year 1336 to 1892. 
Heretofore by most Japanese historians denied 
legitimacy, and their names printed in various 
styles of odium typographicum in the books, 
it isa sign of the times to see them here set 
with, though beneath, the recognized dynasty, 
and this with the permission of the censor. 
We hail it as a sign of increasing national 
pride, indeed, but of improved ethics in histori- 
ography. The number (121) of regular occu- 
pants of the throne is reached by omitting the 
names of Jingu, the Amazonian Empress and 
legendary conqueror of Korea, and one of the 
twice-reigning empresses. The average length 
of the reigns in the whole line is twenty-one 
years, or in the historic portion, fourteen years. 


—The latest number of the Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique shows that a pause in 
discovery at Delphi has been reached. There 
is, however, a rich harvest of material still to 
be threshed out; and of this process M. Ho- 
molle gives a valuable specimen in his restora- 
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tion and discussion of an inscription of the 
fifth century B. C., which is here photo- 
graphed. It contains the regulations of the 
Delphic phratry of the Labyada, the conditions 
of admission into the community, the pre- 
scriptions for sacrificial ceremonies and for 
funeral rites, embracing even such details as 
the expense of funerals, the manner of laying 
out the dead, the times and places in which 
lamentation may be permitted during the 
burial ceremony. The inscription, with M. 
Homolle’s discussion, throws new light on the 
Attic festival, the Apaturia, at which young 
men and married women were admitted to 
formal citizenship in their respective phratries; 
the most characteristic part of the ceremony 
being the cutting and the consecration of the 
hair—a rite practised by Semitic tribes on 
similar occasions. The language of the in- 
scription is a highly interesting example of 
Delphic Dorian, illustrating certain forms in 
Hesiod, in Pindar, and in Theocritus, and re- 
taining the digamma at the beginning of some 
words as well asa special sign for the rough 
breathing. M. de Ridder’s elaborate report on 
the excavations at Orchomenus should be men- 
tioned, but does not admit of summary. We 
may note, however, M. Chamounard’s inte- 
resting description of the frieze of the temple 
of Hecate at Lagina in Caria, on account of 
its relation to the well-known sculpture of Per- 
gamum. The fragments have been lately con 
veyed to the museum at Constantinople. They 
reveal an evident but awkward imitation of 
the famous Gigantomachy. The poses are 
borrowed from this; but the artist, not daring 
to attempt the bold and original pell-mell ar- 
rangement of the combatants, has reverted to 
the old-fashioned device of isolated groups of 
two adversaries. The monotony of this device 
is repeated in the details of armor, of gesture, 
and of costume. The workmanship is also 
somewhat rude and clumsy in many particu- 
lars. The date may be referred to the early 
part of the first century B. C., when, in all 
probability, the temple was repaired and re- 
stored, after the invasion of Mitbridates, to 
commemorate Sylla’s successes and to symbol- 
ize the protection of the Roman people toward 
the Carians, who had suffered for their fidelity 
to the Republic. 


—The after.dinner amusements of the Greeks 
of the sixth century are suggested by a curi- 
ous toy preserved in the Louvre and described 
and figured by M. E. Pottier. It consists of a 
seated satyr holding in front a crater-shaped 
vase, of Corinthian style and polychromy 
The satyr bas small perforations on the head 
and back, and his interior is so connected with 
the vase that his owner, whose name, Kolodon, 
is inscribed, could, by stopping one orifice or 
another with the finger, represent the satyr as 
alternately absorbing the wine or restoring it 
to the crater. This performance doubtless 
afforded a surprise and entertainment to his 
guests less likely to strain their intellects 
than the Platonic symposium; but it is fur- 
ther iuteresting as showing that some slight 
knowledge of the effects of air-pressure had 
reached the artisan class within a century of 
the date of Thales. A link in the history of 
ceramics is contributed by M. Joubin’s discus- 
sion of a group of painted sarcophagi from 
Clazomenz, two fine specimens of which are 
contained in the Louvre. They are decorated 
with animals painted in silhouette in a style 
resembling the early pottery of Camirus and 
Naucratis. Though belonging to the sixth 


century, they represent an lonian tradition of 
anjmal decoration and painting in transparent 





silhouette which flourished as early as the 
eighth or ninth century, and was itself a de- 
velopment of the Mycenzan motives and tech- 
nique. This Ionian style finally prevailed 
over the taste for geometric decoration, and 
restored the ‘Oriental style” to Rhodes, to 
Corinth, to Athens and Boeotia; and the sar- 
cophagi of Clazomenz may thus be regarded 
as the forerunners of the Francois vase. 








HANS VON BULOW’S LETTERS. 


Briefe und Schriften. Von Hans von Biilow. 
Vols. I., II. Leipzig and New York: Breit- 
kopf & Hartel. 

ALTHOUGH Hans von Biilow was considered 

one of the foremost pianists of his time, his 

best work lay inthe line of orchestral and ope- 
ratic conducting. Thirty years ago Wagner 
referred to him as the only conductor then 
living in whom he had full confidence, and 
showed that he meant what he said by choos- 
ing him to preside over the first performances 
ever given of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” and “‘ Die 

Meistersinger.” In later years Biilow achieved 

unique fame in the concert hall by taking an 

ordinary orchestra and training itso thorough- 
ly that he could play on it at willason a piano. 

To posterity he will be chiefly known—since 

his own compositions are of no lasting value— 

asa pedagogue, by his admirable editing of 
various classical and romantic masters, and as 

a wit and letter-writer. In the latter capacity 

he has just become extensively known through 

the publication of two volumes of his corre- 
spondence, under the editorial supervision of 
his widow, the actress Marie Schanzer, whom 
he married twelve years after his divorce from 

Cosima Liszt, who subsequently became Wag- 

ner’s wife. These volumes extend only from 

Biilow’s eleventh year to his twenty-fifth (1841 

to 1855), but it is announced that two further 

volumes, containing the best letters of the re- 

maining thirty-nine years of his life, and a 

selection of his newspaper articles and musical 

essays will appear in the autumn. The editor 

not only has prefaced the first volume with a 

biographic sketch, but has added an occa- 

sional page of comment and footnotes where 
needed, so that this correspondence has the 
aspect and value of a complete autobiography. 

Inasmuch as Biilow wrote enough letters in 
fourteen years to fill 900 printed pages (and 
many have been omitted or abbreviated), it is 
amusing to find him apologizirg to Raff for his 

‘unbounded indolence in letter-writing,” in 

which indolence he boasts of having reached 

“a high degree of virtuosity.” During all these 

years the world showed so little appreciation 

of his talent that he can hardly have thought 
that his letters would ever be printed, and 
there is no evidence anywhere that he wrote 
with an eye to such a contingency. He is 
known to have kept a diary, to which there 
are several allusions, but no trace of it re- 
mains. He was repeatedly urged to write his 
memoirs, but always replied that life was too 
short, and’ that it was better to let the past be 
past and devote one’s time to new labors. The 
majority of the letters in these two volumes 

are addressed to his parents (who were di- 

vorced after 1849); other recipients are Liszt, 

Raff, Uhlig, Cornelius, Pohl, Radecke, Kroll, 

Ritter, Wieck. There are also printed here a 

few letters of Berlioz to Biilow, and of Wagner 

and Liszt to Biilow’s parents. Those written 
in French are printed in that language. The 
footnotes are not obtrusively numerous; in 
one case, at any rate, an addition to their 
number would have been welcomed. Biilow 








states, under date of January 21, 1852, that he 
was carrying on, partly on his own behalf and 
partly for the busy Liszt, ‘‘a not very brisk 
but continuous correspondence with Wagner.” 
What has become of these letters? Is the 
widow Cosima guarding them at Bayreuth, 
together with the three-volume autobiography 
of Wagner and other Nibelung treasures ? 

As might have been expected, the most in- 
teresting letters in the present collection are 
those relating to Bilow’s intercourse with 
Wagner, whom he simply worshipped. It was 
Wagner's operas that induced him to give up 
the study of law and devote himself to music, 
even though by so doing he alienated the affec- 
tion of his mother, so that she broke off all cor- 
respondence with him for half a year. He 
was only twelve years old when Wagner’s mu- 
sic, in ‘‘ Rienzi,” first made an impression on 
him. At that time Italian opera was still a 
fashionable monopoly in the cities of Germany; 
from Stuttgart Biilow wrote to Wieck (Schu- 
mann’s father-in-law) that ‘classical taste pre- 
vails here as little as in Dresden. Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, can be performed only in 
the absence of the King.” Hans, as a boy, 
did not dislike the operas of Bellini and other 
Italians—indeed, he frequently refers to the 
“heavenly” pleasure they gave him; but at 
fourteen he had come to the conclusion that 
Mozart’s ‘‘Don Juan” “‘is, after all, the opera of 
operas.” Then followed his growing adoration 
of Wagner, to which there are numerous refer- 
ences. At seventeen he seems to have sent 
some of his own efforts at composition to Wag- 
ner, who delighted him with this amiable 
reply: 

‘*Your pieces, my dear Mr. Biilow, have 
given me much pleasure; I was loath to send 
them back to you through your friend Ritter 
without enclosing a word of encouragement. 
A criticism I do not wish to add, nor is it neces- 
sary ; you will find plenty of others ready to 
criticise you, and I feel the less dis to 
enumerate flaws and details I do not like, be- 
cause I can see from all the rest that you will 
soon be quite capable of criticising your own 


early efforts. Persevere in your efforts, and 
let me hear from you again soon.” 


To Ritter, Wagner said personally that 
Biilow’s work showed ‘‘ unmistakable talent.” 
Such recognition from his idol was oil on the 
flames of his enthusiasm. Ina letter to his 
mother he gives vent to his indignation on 
hearing that the famous poet Tieck had ut- 
terly condemned ‘‘ Lohengrin” as a poem. If 
he remembered this indignation in later years, 
it must have gratified him to know that every 
child in Germany now knows “ Lohengrin” 
by heart, and Tieck by name only, if at all. 
His friends did not share his admiration, for 
he tells us, on one occasion, how * Livia of- 
fered to go over ‘Tannhiauser’ with me, but 
she finds everything bad or crazy, while Wal- 
demar usually leaves the room—in haste.” 
Letter 37 (to his mother) is largely filled with 
lametitations because ‘‘Tannhiuser” was 
given in Dresden while he was in Leipzig. He 
would gladly have walked to Dresden had it 
been possible; and he adds: 


“T thank God that, unlike the Pharisees, I 
am able to feel the holiness and divinity of 
the art of music as exemplified by this work, 
and to understand Wagner’s mission as its 
apostle. I do not despise Wagner’s enemies 
for this reason, unless they are guided by a 
personal prejudice; but I pity them for not 
being able to rise from the dust.” 


A few months later he again wrote to his 
mother, who had missed an opportunity or 
two to hear ‘‘Tannhiuser ”: ‘‘You will pardon 
me for saying so, but if I should hear that you 
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had missed it again, I should be furious.” On 
learning that ‘‘Lohengrin” might possibly 
have its first performance at Weimar, be 
wrote: “If that should happen, it would bea 
colossal thing, and Weimar would become the 
capital of the world”! In September, 1850, 
he went to Weimar to hear that opera, and 
when he found that the performance was post- 
poned, he wrote: ‘‘You cannot possibly con- 
ceive my mortification; I wept in my disap- 
pointment and rage, and not in the privacy of 
my room, but right before Kroll’s eyes.” At 
last be heard the opera, and that sealed his 
fate. He took the diligence for Zurich, had 
an interview with Wagner, returned to his 
father, fellon his knees before him, and begged 
to be allowed to become a musician, under 
Waguer’s guidance. The father consented on 
condition that his mother also would approve 
the step. So he wrote her a long letter, in 
which he explained that Wagner had proposed 
to him to come to Zurich and take part as 
pianist at the concerts and as assistant con- 
ductor at the opera there. Wagner himself 
wrote a long letter to his mother pleading for 
Hans. ‘I have observed,” he says, ‘‘ that 
your son’s love for art, and especially for mu- 
sic, is pot a mere fancy, but is based on great, 
nay, exceptional talent,” adding that be had 
advised him also to continue his scientific stu- 
dies, ‘‘ because nothing is more unsympathetic 
to me than a learned musician without general 
culture.” Liszt, too, pleaded for him, yet the 
mother reimnained obdurate; she feared that 
the rebel and revolutionist Wagner might cor- 
rupt ber son’s character. His father, in con 
sequence, forbade him to even visit Wagner at 
Zurich. Wagner heard of this, and wrote to 
the father that, nevertheless, since he had 
discovered in Hans ‘‘ an extraordinarily gifted 
and precocious artist,”” he sympathized with 
his desire, and was willing to rick bis (the fa- 
ther’s) displeasure, feeling sure that he would 
some day thank him for it. Hans had in the 
meantime been almost persuaded by his fa- 
ther’s counsel to return to his legal studies in 
Berlin, when a letter from Wagner, which 
Ritter brought him, finally decided bim. 
With Ritter he returned to Zurich, going on 
foot for two days and avoiding the public 
conveyances for fear of being pursued by his 
father. 

Wagner welcomed his young pupil cordially 
and invited him daily to dinner, ‘‘ which was 
always very good,” Biilow writes, ‘‘as his wife 
is an accomplished cook.” She also made her- 
self useful by mending things for him, etc. 
He went to work at oncs rehearsing operas, 
concerning which he says: ‘It is not such an 
easy thing as it might seem; it requires a tho- 
rough study of the scores, amounting almost 
to a complete memorizing of them, and that 
is exhausting work.” In another place he 
states that he is memorizing the ‘“ Freischiitz,” 
because such a work, where every detail is of 
importance, can be properly interpreted only 
if the conductor knows by heart every note, 
and does not need to look at the score. Some 
months later his placated father had the plea- 
sure of seeing him, a youth of twenty, con- 
ducting an opera in that way without any as- 
sistance from the score; but the mother per- 
sisted in her resentment, as already stated, 
half a year, before the reports of his pro- 
gress reconciled her partially to his chosen 
career. 

That career, however, was by no means a 
bed of roses. There was a great deal of hard 
work to bedone, in which Wagner usually took 
the lead. For instance, they devoted three 
days and evenings to correcting and arranging 
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the score of ‘Don Juan” for performancs. On 
this occasion Biilow was 


‘overcome with indignation in recollecting 
how Wagner’s enemies at Dresden had said 
that he ‘intentionally conducted Mozart’s ope- 
ras badly because he did not like them, but 
cared only for his own music.’ I say, on the 
contrary, that none of these pseudo-.adorers of 
Mozart will ever be able to manifest such a 
warm, vital admiration and artistic intelli- 
gence as Wagner has shown by his unselfish 
devotion. It is clear that * Don Juan,’ as given 
to day everywhere. cannot produce the effect 
of which it is capable if his reforms are carried 
out.” 


In another place he writes regarding Wag- 
ner’s editing of Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis” : 

“Tf he had never done anything but this 
work, so admirable from every point of view, 
bis name would deserve to be held in the high- 
est honor. To discover and learn to appreci- 
ate the significance of the details of his editing 
is in itself a rare pleasure. So far from show- 
ing a lack of respect for the great master 
whom he revised. Wagner has, on the con- 
trary, given by his deed the noblest and most 
positive proof of his respect for him. True, 
the old maxim, Quod licet Jovi non licet bovi, 
remains in force.” 


Columns might be filled with similar out- 
pourings of enthusiasm for Wagner as an artist 
and as a man—‘‘ the noblest, most amiable and 
adorable of men.” He declares that his Wag- 
ner-worship is the best trait of his character; 
that he is proud of having been one of the 
first to recognize the genius and historic im- 
portance of the greatest artist of the cen- 
tury ; that the possibility of being such a 
man’s apostle gave an object and goal to his 
own life. ‘I love and respect him more every 
hour.” ‘‘He has behaved toward me in such a 
kind, noble, fatherly way that I shall be eter- 
nally indebted to bim. In no case can 
my separation from Wagner be more than 
temporary.” Unfortunately he was not able 
long to enjoy this friendly intercourse and 
artistic guidance. The most important singer 
in the Zurich company quarrelled with the 
young conductor, and her ultimatum was that 
one of the two must leave. So Bilow went 
to St. Gallen, where he presided over a small 
opera company, which gave him a great 
deal more experience than pleasure. The or- 
chestra, it appears, consisted largely of ama- 
teurs—honest men, but poor players—and the 
hall used for rehearsing could not be heated, 
for economic reasons. The result—a perform- 
ance of ‘‘ The Daughter of the Regiment ”—as 
described by him, is so amusingly and cha- 
racteristically Bilowesque that it must be 
quoted in bis own words: 


‘*T had been unable to get a sufficient num- 
ber of rehearsals, or all the necessary instru- 
ments, so that I had to make various changes 
to fill up the gaps. I was frightened to death 
as | stood at my desk, expecting every moment 
a fiasco, which did not fail to appear, not in 
the form of a collapse but of an ear-splitting 
cat’s:music. I refused stubbornly to conduct 
the second act and was with difficulty persuad- 
ed to goon. After the performance I[ had a 
disagreeable scene with the manager, to whom 
I declared I was too good for such a piggery. 
‘ Such oxen as I had to deal with in 
this orchestra is beyond human experience to 
imagine. If I could only have made myself 
understood by these brutes! I would gladly 
bave learned to grunt or bellow, but even that 
would have been useless.” 


His one consolation was that ‘‘one can learn 
more from a bad orchestra than from a good 
one.” But he soon gave up this job and went 
to Weimar to study the piano with Liszt. The 
greater part of the two volumes is devoted to 
accounts of his intercourse with that great mu- 
sician, who, as he told his mother, loved him 
like a son (long before he became his father-in- 





law), and to his (Biilow’s) pitiable and pathetic 
efforts to make his mark as a pianist. But we 
have quoted enough to show how entertaining 
these volumes are. It may be added that they 
are adorned by two portraits of Biilow, a fac- 
simile of one of his letters, and several pro- 
grammes. There is also a good index, and the 
book is beautifully printed; but it should not 
be bought unbound. Why do German pub- 
lishers persist in putting together their un- 
bound (and usually expensive) volumes so that 
they come to pieces after a few hours’ use? 
The ten-cent books of our department dry- 
goods stores are better stitched. 








ORIGIN OF THE FRANCO GERMAN 
WAR.—II. 


Die Begriindung des Deutschen Reichs durch 
Wilhelm I. Von Heinrich von Sybel. Sie- 
benter Band. Munich: R. Oldenbourg ; 
New York: Westermann. 


THe French have always maintained that the 
candidacy of Prince Leopold was the result of 
a Prussian intrigue; that Bismarck started it 
in order to provoke France to war. All the 
evidence, as Sybel points out, goes to show 
that the first thought of the candidacy was 
purely Spanish. He shows also that the offer 
of the crown was three times refused by the 
Prince, with the assent of his father and the 
approval of King William; that, in 1869, Bis- 
marck also advised refusal; that Leopold’s ac- 
ceptance of the fourth offer, in June, 1870, 
was given without King William’s knowledge 
or approval, although, when notified of the 
Prince's decision, the King declared that he 
would interpose no objection. Sybel also in- 
sists, as the Germans have always insisted, on 
the fact that the authority of King William 
over this remotely related South German 
branch of the family was not such that he 
could forbid Leopold’s acceptance of a foreign 
crown. On the other hand, Sybel himself 
states that when a “‘ family council” was held 
at Berlin, in March, 1870, to consider the third 
offer, Bismarck strongly urged the acceptance 
of the candidacy; that its rejection for the 
third time, early in May, wien he was lying 
ill at Varzin, was a disappointment to him; 
that he wrote to Gen. Prim, at the end of May, 
that the candidacy was an excellent thing 
which must be kept in view, but that negotia- 
tions should not be carried on with the Prus- 
sian Government but with Prince Leopold. 
Sybel leaves it to be inferred that the fourth 
offer was. due to this encouragement, and he in- 
dicates that the Prince’s acceptance was large- 
ly due to Bismarck’s arguments. The Ruma- 
nian revelations do not in any way contradict 
Sybel’s story. They simply give additional 
evidence of Bismarck’s interest in the candi- 
dacy. In March, 1870, Prince Charles of Ru- 
mania notes, in his diary, that Bismarck has 
submitted to King William a memorial urging 
the acceptance of the candidacy. On the 26th 
of March, Prince Antony writes: ‘‘ Bismarck 
is very ill content with the failure of the Span- 
ish combination.” Early in June Prince Charles 
notes that Leopold is beginning to regard it as 
his duty to accept the Spanish crown. Prince 
Antony has informed the Prussian Crown 
Prince of this change of sentiment, with the 
suggestion that it be made known to Bismarck. 
The latter, on receiving this information, has 
written to Prince Antony urging him to per- 
suade his son to accept. Privy Councillor Bu- 
cher and Major von Versen ‘have brought 
back” very satisfactory accounts of the pros- 
pects of the candidacy in the Spanish Cortes 
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and in the country. The final offer and ac- 
ceptance, Delbriick concludes, were obviously 
the work of these Prussian agents. Writing for 
Germans, Delbriick does not think it necessary 
to point out that Lothar Bucher, the ex-revo- 
lutionist, was one of Bismarck’s most trusted 
assistants in the Prussian Foreign Office. 

Sybel holds strongly to the position that the 
candidacy was really a family matter, with 
which Prussia and the Prussian Government, 
as such, had nothing to do. Delbriick admits 
that this is technically true, but maintains that 
the opposite view, the French view, is sub- 
stantially just. Sybel insists that the matter 
was never laid before the Prussian ministry; 
Bismarck was called into the family council 
not as Prussian Premier, but as King William’s 
personal adviser. Delbriick points out that 
at the most important meeting of this family 
council not only Bismarck, but his under-sec- 
retary, three other Prussian ministers, and 
Moltke were present, all of whom favored the 
acceptance of the candidacy. 

As regards Bismarck’s motives, Sybel de- 
clares himself incompletely informed. He says, 
however, that Bismarck explained his change 
of views by pointing out that in 1869 Spain 
was in a very disturbed condition; that the 
subsequent suppression of the Carlist and Re- 
publican movements had strengthened the Gov- 
ernment and created a firmer basis for a new 
throne. Sybel conjectures that Bismarck an- 
ticipated political and commercial advantages 
from the establishment of a German prince 
upon the Spanish throne—a conjecture which 
Prince Antony’s letters show to be correct. 
That Bismarck did not expect that the candi- 
dacy would cause war between France and 
Germany is affirmed by both Sybel and Del- 
briick. As they both point out, there was 
really reason to anticipate that Leopold might 
secure the throne without decided opposition 
from Napoleon. The Sigmaringen princes 
were more closely connected with the Bona- 
partes than with the house of Prussia, and the 
French Emperor was well-disposed towards 
them. He had supported the candidacy of 
Charles for the throne of Rumania. He had 
indicated no personal opposition to Leopold’s 
candidacy, although he was aware of the 
negotiations. He had only indicated, through 
Benedetti, that the French people would resent 
it. The French people, however, had already 
resented many things which Napoleon had de- 
cided to tolerate. Confronted with the fait 
accompli, he might accept it; the more will- 
ingly because the only important rival candi- 
dacy, that of the Orleanist Duc de Montpen 
sier, was regarded by him as ‘‘anti dynastic.” 
Should he object, however, there need be no 
trouble. Bismarck’s treatment of the whole 
question as a matter between the Spanish 
Government and Prince Leopold, in which the 
Prussian King was interested only as head of 
the house of Hohenzollern, and in which he 
had only advice to give, not commands, left 
the road open, as Delbriick reminds us, to a 
withdrawal by the Prince himself, in which 
Prussia would appear as little concerned as in 
his candidacy. 

Further than this Delbriick does not go, and 
it is hardly to be expected that a good Prussian 
should go further. Outsiders, however, may 
naturally inquire whether Bismarck’s mind 
was not probably running beyond this point. 
It would be absurd to attribute to him any ac- 
curate forecast of the extraordinary blunders 
of which the French Government was after- 
wards guilty; but it does not seem too much to 
say that he must have realized that, if France 
decided to object, the controversy would re- 





quire careful handling by the French Govern- 
ment, and might be mismanaged. Of Napo- 
leon's ability Bismarck had.a low opinion ; 
years before he had confidentially described 
the French Emperor as ‘* une grande incapacité 
méconnue.” Of Gramont he had frankly re- 
marked in 1866, ‘*‘ He is the greatest blockhead 
(Dummkopf) in Europe.” Theappointment of 
Gramont, of course, was made after the Ber- 
lin ‘family council,” but it was prior to Bis- 
marck’s successful effort to revive the candi 
dacy and to secure Prince Leopold’s acceptance 
of the fourth offer. If, as Bismarck had steadily 
declared since 1866, he believed war with France 
to be inevitable; if, as Delbriick insists, and we 
may readily believe, he apprehended an alliance 
between France, Austria, and Italy, and the 
outbreak of war at the time and on the issue 
which should best suit these Powers, it is not 
incredible that it seemed to him good policy to 
create a situation from which Prussia could 
not well draw disadvantage, and which might 
cause France to strike prematurely and under 
circumstances which would alienate the sym- 
pathies of Europe. Such a line of reasoning 
would have required no greater foresight and 
power of combination than were exhibited by 
Bismarck in the Schleswig- Holstein imbroglio 
in 1864. If he considered these possibilities, it 
is most improbable that he discussed them; and 
it may be set down as certain that he did not 
unbosom himself to King William. Sybeland 
Delbriick agree that in the ‘‘ family council” 
no mention was made of a possible objection 
from the French Government. 

In describing the events from the 3d to the 
15th of July, Sybel maintains that neither Na- 
poleon nor Ollivier desired war; and that Gra- 
mont, although the intemperance of his de- 
clarations and despatches made the preserva- 
tion of peace extremely difficult, probably 
desired at the outset only to inflict upon Prus- 
sia a diplomatic defeat. This he really had in 
his grasp when, in the absence of Prince Leo- 
pold, Prince Antony withdrew his son’s candi- 
dacy. It was, of course, a disappointment that 
King William had refused to command or 
even counsel the withdrawal; but the King’s 
complaisance in discussing the matter with 
Benedetti—a course which Bismarck strongly 
disapproved—the King’s admission that he had 
given a passive approval to the candidacy, his 
further admission that he was in communica- 
tion with Prince Antony, and his statement 
that if Leopold withdrew he would approve 
the withdrawal—concessions which caused Bis- 
marck to think of resigning—all this left it 
open to France to assert and to Europe to be 
lieve that Prince Antony’s action was really 
the result of the pressure brought to bear on 
King William. At this point Gramont made 
his great blunder. Instead of contenting him- 
self with what he had gained, he undertook to 
increase his diplomatic triumph over the good- 
natured and pacific King. He suggested to 
Werther, the Prussian Ambassador at Paris, 
that the King should send to the Emperor a 
letter explaining that he had not imagined that 
the candidacy would arouse such opposition in 
France, and he gave Werther a draft of such 
aletter. Gramont afterwards protested against 
this being called a ‘lettre d’excuse”; but he 
prints the draft in his book, and it is not easy 
to see how it could be regarded as anything 
else. He then, with the concurrence of Napo- 
leon—obtained, according to Sybel, only be- 
cause the Emperor was prostrated by one of 
the attacks to which he was subject—directed 
Benedetti to obtain from King William a dis- 
tinct pledge that he would not permit the can- 
didacy to be renewed. In view of the King’s 








repeated declarations that he could not forbid 
the candidacy, it seems impossible that Gra- 
mont should have expected to obtain such a 
pledge. He asserted, however, that he did ex- 
pect it. Meanwhile, the news of these addi- 
tional demands had produced a decided revul- 
sion in the sentiment of Europe, which up to 
this point had been almost wholly in favor of 
France. The English ambassador protested; 
the Austrian premier, Beust, sent an energetic 
remonstrance. At this, Gramont himself 
wavered, and the French cabinet had virtually 
decided to abandon the demand for guarantees 
of the future, when tbe news of Bismarck’s 
action turned the scale for war. 

Bismarck, as we have seen, was far from 
satisfied with King William’s diplomacy. He 
solicited and received a summons to join the 
King at Ems. Reaching Berlin on the 12th, 
he was met by the news of the withdrawal of 
the candidacy. Regarding the episode as 
closed, he decided to remain in Berlin, at least 
for the night. On the 13th he received infor- 
mation of the additional satisfaction required 
by France. He at once explained to the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, Lord Loftus, that the action 
of the French Government clearly showed 
that the candidacy of Leopold had been mere- 
ly the pretext for a quarrel; that Prussia 
must now demand explanation, satisfaction, 
and guarantees from France. He telegraphed 
to Werther that his conduct in entertaining 
Gramont’s demand for an apology was not ap- 
proved, and directed him to take leave of ab- 
sence on the ground of ill-health. At six in 
the evening, sitting at dinner with Moltke and 
Roon, he received a telegram from Ems, an- 
nouncing the presentation of the French de- 
mand that King William should not permit 
the renewal of the candidacy, and the King’s 
refusal to bind himself ‘tA tout jamais.” Af- 
ter this interview, the King had received from 
Prince Antony the formal notice of the with- 
drawal of the candidacy. As the King bad 
promised Benedetti to inform him of any such 
communication, a consultation fvas held as to 
whether the French Ambassador should be 
admitted to another interview. In view of 
what had passed in the morning, it was decid- 
ed that the news from Prince Antony should 
be conveyed by an adjutant, who should in- 
form Benedetti that the King had nothing 
more to say. 

The despatch closed with the suggestion, on 
the part of the King, that Benedetti’s new 
demand and the King’s refusal should be com- 
municated to the Prussian legations and to the 
press. This suggestion Bismarck proceeded to 
carry out in the most literal fashion, drafting 
a report which recited, with perfect accuracy, 
Benedetti’s demand and the King’s refusal to 
grant a further audience. The omission of all 
the intermediate details contained in the tele- 
grams of course gave Bismarck’s abstract a 
very different tone. There was a suggestion of 
a more abrupt termination of intercourse than 
had really occurred. Roon said: ‘‘ That sounds 
better.” Moltke added: ‘‘It sounded before 
like a signal for parley (chamade); now it 
sounds like a fanfare.” Deibriick adds that 
when, the next morning, King William saw 
Bismarck’s dispatch on the bulletin board, he 
read it carefully twice, and said: ‘* That means 
war.” Sybel and Delbriick agree in treating 
the French charge of “forgery” with con- 
tempt. Sybel remarks that the details tele- 
graphed from Ems were for Bismarck’s infor- 
mation only; that 1t would have been impro- 
per to publish them. Delbriick tekes higher 
ground; he maintains that Bismarck’s report 
gave a truer picture of what had bappened 
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than the longer original telegram. The King 
and the Ambassador had of course conducted 
themselves like gentlemen. Champions of op- 
posed causes do not open a conflict to-day, as 
the Homeric heroes did, with reciprocal dis- 
courtesies. In the broader sense, however, 
Benedetti’s famous statement that nobody was 
insulted at Ems is untrue. The German na- 
tion was insulted by the substance of the 
French demands, The attitude of the French 
Government throughout the controversy rep- 
resented the tradition of a French primacy in 
Europe, and this tradition Germany could no 
longer accept. Under the form of a question 
of national etiquette lay, in reality, the ques- 
tion that had been awaiting solution since 
Sadowa. 

On the 13th the French Cabinet was informed 
of King William’s refusal to give the desired 
pledge ; but this refusal had already, so to say, 
been discounted ; and it seems that the Minis- 
ters as well as the Emperor were still disposed 
to accept the situation and terminate the con- 
troversy. On the 14th such a course seemed 
to them impossible. The compulsory furlough 
given to Werther, the publication of King 
William’s refusal to hold further conference 
with Benedetti, had abruptly changed the as- 
pect of affairs. It was no longer possible to 
regard Prussia as having submitted to a diplo- 
matic humiliation. The use which Bismarck 
had made of Gramont’s mistakes had com- 
pletely turned the tables. To preserve peace, 
France must now back down, as was clearly 
indicated in Bismarck’s conversation with 
Lord Loftus. Had the French Ministers al- 
ready heard of this conversation? Sorel long 
ago conjectured that they had. Sybel thinks 
the assumption impossible. Delbriick gives 
reasons for thinking that the report might 
have come to them by way of Vienna. With 
or without this last incentive, the Government 
resolved upon war, and on the following day 
war was declared. 

Ever since this war the French have been 
looking for a scapegoat. Sybel’s whole narra- 
tive seems intended to direct their choice to 
Gramont. He maintains that Gramont with- 
held important information from his colleagues 
and the Emperor; that at one critical moment, 
at least, he disregarded their decision; that he 
made false statements to the Deputies. There 
were moments, Sybel thinks, at which he shrank 
from the responsibility he was incurring, but 
the popular passions which he had been largely 
instrumental in arousing were too strong for 
him to resist. Gramont started his brief and 
disastrous diplomatic campaign on the assump- 
tion that the Spanish candidacy was the work 
of Prussia; he concluded it and plunged France 
into war on the assumption that Austria and 
Italy, although bound by no formal treaty, 
would take up arms for France. Both of these 
assumptions Sybel regards as baseless, and 
ascribes to Gramont’s ‘‘constructive imagina- 
tion.” 

Delbriick insists that both assumptions were 
justified. As regards the first point, we can- 
not but agree with him. As regards the 
second and more important point, Delbriick 
not only maintains, as we have seen, that the 
understanding between the three sovereigns 
was a complete one, but asserts that, even after 
the declaration of war, it was in Napoleon's 
power to convert the informal understanding 
into a binding treaty. Why, then, was this 
not done? Bismarck once said that, even after 
the declaration of war, Prussia could have 
made peace with France if the Prussian Gov- 
ernment had been willing to sacrifice Belgium. 
Tn return for this concession, Prussia would 





have obtained free hand in South Germany. 
With a million of men under arms, the two 
Powers could have imposed their will upon 
Europe. This, Delbriick believes, was really 
Napoleon’s plan, and this explains his post- 
ponement of a definite agreement with Aus- 
tria. He wished to hold himself free to the 
last possible moment for such an arrangement 
with Prussia. For all this, however, Del- 
briick bas no other evidence than Bismarck’s 
statement, which does not go nearly so far. 
Even if Bismarck meant to say that a propo- 
sition of this sort was actually made by Napo- 
leon, it does not follow that Napoleon’s whole 
policy was meant to lead up to and culminate 
in such a proposal. Delbriick’s theory would 
do very well in an historical romance; in the 
present state of our knowledge it is out of 
place in an historical essay. 

As regards the serious part of Delbriick’s 
criticism, the difference between his views and 
Sybel’s rests mainly on their different interpre- 
tations of the material furnished by Beust, 
Vitzthum, Prince Napoleon, General Lebrun, 
and others of less note. Lebrun’s recent reve- 
lations, published since Sybel wrote, tend to 
support Delbriick’s contentions, but they are 
not conclusive. They are not irreconcilable 
with Sybel’s theory that the Austrian Govern- 
ment, though really resolved upon peace, was 
temporizing with Napoleon, ready to join him 
if victory seemed assured, but determined not 
to be involved with him in a common disaster. 
As to Italy, both writers agree that Victor 
Emmanuel wished to support Napoleon, but 
that his ministers were of a different opinion; 
and both agree that Italy’s action was practi- 
cally dependent upon Austria’s. Delbriick, we 
think, underrates the influence of the Roman 
question in preventing concerted action by the 
three Powers—an influence which Prince Na- 
poleon declares to have been decisive. Del- 
briick also makes too little of the restraint im- 
posed upon Austria by the menacing attitude 
of Russia. . 

In this concluding volume of Sybel’s great 
work, as in the sixth, we miss the certainty of 
tone which characterized the first five, and 
which resulted from the use of the Prussian 
archives—a privilege accorded to him until 
1890 and then withdrawn. We find, however, 
the same breadth of view and felicitous clear- 
ness of presentation ; and these two last vol- 
umes will always have the value of a contem- 
porary account by an historian of the first 
rank, to whom sources of information were 
open that were inaccessible to nearly all others. 
In these volumes, for example, he cites verbal 
communications from persons of no less conse- 
quence than the Crown-Prince Frederick and 
the Emperor Napoleon. 








The Pilgrim Fathers of New England and 
their Puritan Successors. By John Brown, 
B.A., D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. 1895. 
Pp. v, 368. 

ENGLISH writers have naturally essayed the 

story of Congregational beginnings less fre- 

quently than American students; anda volume 
on this theme by a prominent English Congre- 
gationalist therefore appeals to a home public 
less acquainted with the details of colonial his- 
tory than are readers on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, while its angle of view is likely to be suffi- 
ciently unfamiliar to awaken the interest of 
the American into whose hands it falls, even 
though the facts that it presents are for the 
most part well known. Such a volume is that 
in which Dr. Brown of Bedford traces the Con- 
gregational movement down to the union of 





the four New England colonies in 1643, Its at- 
tractiveness has been enhanced by a number of 
illustrations of scenes and buildings associated 
with the English experiences of the Plymouth 
Pilgrims, drawn by Charles Whymper; and the 
printed sheets imported by the American pub- 
lishers are prefaced with an introduction by 
the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning of Boston as the 
volume is put forth in this country. 

Dr. Brown’s work is an exceedingly readable 
narrative, written in a style that sometimes 
savors a little of the lecture-platform, but is 
never dull. It exhibits, especially in the por- 
tion which has to do with experiences in Eng- 
land, wide reading and much skill in the pre- 
sentation of facts. The chapters which set 
forth the life that centred about Scrooby and 
the persons engaged in founding the Pilgrim 
church are noteworthy, and evidence much 
acquaintance with the_scenes described. The 
early experiences of the Plymouth colonists, 
including the not very remarkable adventures 
of their first exploring parties, are told with 
fulness from the pages of Mourt’s ‘Relation’ 
and Bradford’s History. Indeed, by far the 
greater portion of Dr. Brown’s book is devoted 
to the story of Pilgrim life—no less than 225 
of the 343 pages of his text being occupied with 
the narrative of the Scrooby company from its 
beginnings to De Rasiéres’s visit in 1627. 

This apportionment compresses the sections 
of Dr. Brown’s volume which relate to the 
Puritan colonies into disproportionate narrow- 
ness, and these chapters are the least satisfac- 
tory in the book, probably because the author 
is on less familiar ground. A New Englander 
will be provoked to a smile when Dr. Brown 
tells him that ‘‘no one living now” can read 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, or that the Concord of 
which Peter Bulkeley was the first minister 
was ‘‘on the banks of the Merrimac.” But 
such slips are not many, and the volume may 
be commended as a vivacious presentation of 
the external features of the early Congrega- 
tional movement, 

What the reader misses most in Dr. Brown’s 
pages is a clear presentation of the causes 
of that movement itself. Congregationalism 
was something much more definite than ‘‘ the 
struggle for spiritual freedom on English 
soil,” though Dr. Brown fails to make it evi- 
dent that such was the case, and begins his 
account of the precursors of the Pilgrim 
Fathers with the weavers condemned by the 
Council of Oxford in 1165, William of Occam, 
and Wyclif. The nearest approach to a state- 
ment of the religious principles which under- 
lay the Pilgrim enterprise is in his summary 
of Robinson’s controversial volumes in the 
chapter on Robinson’s writings, and in his 
account of the formation of the Salem church 
after the story of Plymouth has been fully told. 
Such an omission is a distinct loss of force to 
the impression which the narrative makes, 

In his preface, Dr. Brown remarks, ‘‘ Where 
one has been making notes extending over a 
lengthened period, it is not always easy to re- 
member the source from which many points of 
detail were taken.” The discriminating read- 
er, without thereby refusing hearty recogni- 
tion to the substantial merits of the volume 
under review, will regret the absence of the 
customary signs of quotation from some pas- 
sages where they might appropriately have 
been employed. 





Recollections of Lord Coleridge. By W. P. 
Fishback. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill 
Company. -1895. 


THE circumstances under which the author of 
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this volume established an acquaintance with 
the late Lord Coleridge have never hitherto 
been clearly understood by the world. Indeed, 
it is highly probable that the existence of this 
acquaintance was known to few, and in a short 
time it might have become impossible to pro- 
cure sufficient evidence to establish it as an his- 
torical event, while its details would have been 
irretrievably lost. This danger, we can assure 
our readers, is now averted. Mr. Fishback 
lays before us an array of facts sufficient to 
strike scepticism dumb. The acquaintance was 
brought about by means of a letter of intro- 
duction from Mr. Justice Harlan of the United 
States Supreme Court, to whom Mr. Fishback 
very properly dedicates this book. The pre- 
sentation of this letter drew forth a reply from 
Lord Coleridge which is printed in the text and 
a facsimile of which appears in the appendix, 
including the letterhead of crest and motto. 
This must be accepted as conclusive proof of 
the existence of the letter, as well as of the 
invitation to dinner that it contained. 

It may well be that future historians would 
not have hesitated to infer on general princi- 
ples that such an invitation was accepted; but 
the array of facts is enough to make it unne- 
cessary to resort to presumptions. The very 
hour of the dinner is named, and the fact that 
the Lord Chancellor was late, owing to his hav- 
ing been kept at the House of Lords until the 
Duke of Argyll yielded the floor, is a most con- 
vincing bit of circumstantial evidence. Then 
it is quite incredible that in a spurious narra- 
tive Lord Coleridge should be represented as 
answering the inquiry—‘‘ Was Mr. Arnold true 
to his teachings as the apostle of the gospel of 
sweetness and light ?”—with ‘‘ Perfectly and 
always.” Such conversation as this cannot 
have been invented. We could easily point out 
a number of other details of most persuasive 
character, but it would require the patience of 
a Paley to demonstrate the cogercy of these 
cumulative probabilities. On the whole, we 
incline to think that when posterity shall un- 
dertake to reconstruct our life, the Fishback- 
Coleridge intimacy will be recognized as one of 

: the best authenticated facts in history. 

We cannot let it be supposed that Mr. Fish- 
back dined with Lord Coleridge but once. 
Thrice, as we reckon, did they dine, and twice 
take luncheon together. Moreover, the num- 
ber of notes and letters received by Mr. Fish- 
back from Lord Coleridge must have been at 
least ten, besides one from his brother-in-law— 
the letters themselves in great part being pro 
duced in evidence. On one or more occasions 
Mr. Fishback cccupied a chair beside Lord 
Coleridge as he sat on the bench, and by his 
special invitation. We are bound to add that 
Mr. Fishback reports some conversations with 
the Chief Justice which are interesting, and 
that he has some good stories to tell, new as 
well as old. 

We have perhaps said enough to suggest that 
entertainment is to be had from this book, and 
we cannot find it in our heart to speak alto- 
gether harshly of any writer who promotes 
hilarity amoung mankind. Whatever his weak- 
nesses may be, Mr. Fishback is an intelligent 
observer, and many of his reflections on ways 
American and English indicate a broad and 
genial nature. His style is clear and flowing, 
his book is charmingly printed, and the Cole- 
ridge crest and motto are stamped on its cover. 





Early Rhode Island Houses; An Historical 

and Architectural Study. By Norman M. 
Isham, A.M:, Instructor in Architecture, 
Brown University, and Albert F. Brown, 








Architect. Providence: Preston & Rounds. 

1895. Small 4to, pp. 100 and 60 plates. 

THE preface of this very interesting book closes 
with an expression of the hope that it will be 
found to supplement, by ‘‘accurate measured 
drawings,” what are properly called the ‘‘vague 
descriptions of too many of our town histories.” 
This it will surely do. It will also serve to 
supplement and complete the rather numerous 
books on “old colonial” architecture which 
have been published within a few years. Those 
books are almost wholly confined to free-hand 
drawings of details intended chiefly for daily 
consumption in the architect's office, and pho- 
tographic process prints of exteriors. They 
are also devoted to the more elaborate struc- 
tures of the period before 1800. The book be- 
fore us, however, is devoted to serious study of 
humbler and therefore more purely traditional 
and, in a sense, autochthonous buildings. It 
takes up two houses of the period before 1675, 
five of the next twenty-five years, and four 
more of the quarter-century before 1725—all 
in the region of northern Rhode Island ; and 
these it treats in an exhaustive manner with 
drawings of what exists, drawings of restora- 
tion, and descriptive text. 

“Northern Rhode Island” is not a large 
district, and none of the old houses which our 
authors have discovered there are elaborate, 
or offer details which the modern architect is 
likely to convey. Their interest for the stu- 
dent of architecture is in the simplicity and 
freedom of their design, the traditional and un- 
schooled work of the villagecarpenter. In this 
respect they are a most valuable help to an 
understanding of the natural evolution of 
architecture, and of the architecture that was 
so brought into being, whether before or after 
the fifteenth century. Besides the houses of 
the Providence region, to which the book is 
especially devoted, those of Newport are 
treated in chapter v., and those of ‘‘the Nar- 
ragansett country” in chapter vi. Chapter 
vii. is given up to construction. In this the 
analysis of the framing in the old houses is of 
extraordinary value, and the seven plates 
which illustrate it, Nos. 54 to 60, are excellent 
in their intention and almost all that could 
be asked in execution. This book is probably 
the most valuable historic architectural trea- 
tise that has as yet appeared in America. 





The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, in Latin 
from the edition of March, 1518, and in Eng- 
lish from the first edition of Ralph Robyn- 
son’s translation in 1551, with additional 
translations. Introduction and notes by J. 
H. Lupton, B.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press ; 
New York: Macmillan. 1895. 
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Thomas Morus Utopia. 
V. Michelis und T. Ziegler. 
mann. 1895. 


THE unfailing interest of Thomas More's bril- 
liant sketch of the ideal state is again proved 
by the appearance almost simultaneously of 
an English and a Germanedition. The former, 
in a stately volume of three hundred and fifty 
pages, gives the text from the Basle edition of 
Frobenius published in March, 1518. The edi- 
tor explains his choice of this, the third, edi- 
tion as that one among thevery earliest which 
most nearly represents the author’s own 
wishes. On the other hand, he has taken the 
earliest edition of Robynson’s translation for 
two apparently very good reasons—one, that 
it has never before been reprinted, and the 
other, that, just because it is the earliest, it 
best gives the flavor of antiquity which is its 








especial charm. We have here also a short 
but carefully written introduction, giving a 
sketch of More’s life and of the circumstances 
under which the ‘ Utopia’ was produced, to- 
gether with an account of the several editions, 
and a comparison of the ‘Utopia’ with other 
sketches of ideal commonwealths, both earlier 
and later. The editor comes to a very sensi- 
ble conclusion in regard to the seriousness of 
More’s intentions. So far as the general idea 
of bringing out into bold relief many of the 
political, religious, social, and economic evils 
of his own time is concerned, the purpose is a 
perfectly serious one. To suppose, however, 
that More wished to present a serious solution 
of these difficulties, such as might be put into 
execution by practical reformers, is to ignore 
the character of the man and the real signifi- 
cance of his place in literature. His serious- 
ness is that of the man of imagination, whose 
vision of the future wanders on in half-playful 
fancies, which are seen to be prophetic only 
when they have been realized by the very un- 
imaginative logic of events. 

Besides the letters about the ‘ Utopia,’ which 
were given in translation by Robynson, Mr. 
Lupton priuts and translates three others, one 
by Erasmus to the printer Frobenius, one by 
Budzeus to Thomas Lupset, a young English- 
man, who had published a rather hastily pre- 
pared edition of the ‘ Utopia’ in Paris in 1517, 
and one by Busleyden to More. The text, es- 
peciaily that of the translation, is beautifully 
printed, and is accompanied by very full and 
scholarly notes. A glossary of old English 
words and a thorough index are added to make 
this the most complete and useful edition of 
the ‘ Utopia’ now to be had. 

Quite different in outward appearance is the 
modest German edition, a cheap little paper 
volume containing only the Latin, and that 
from the earliest edition of 1516, corrected, 
however, by comparison with that of Frobe- 
nius. The editors agree with Mr. Lupton in 
thinking that this later edition had probably 
the advantage of More’s personal corrections. 
A careful introduction concerns itself chiefly 
with the question, how far More was an imita- 
tor of Plato, and how far he was an independent 
and even a distinctly modern man; with a 
very decided leaning toward the latter view. 
The text is neatly printed, uniform in its style 
with the series of ‘ Lateinische Litteratur- 
denkmiiler des xv. and xvi. Jabrhunderts,” of 
which it forms a part. 





The Last Cruise of the Miranda. By Henry 
Collins Walsh. New York: Transatlantic 
Publishing Co. 1896. 8vo, pp. 232. With 
many illustrations. 

In 1894 Dr. F. A. Cook organized an excursion 

party to Greeniand from New York, purposing 

to visit the glaciers and Melville Bay, touch at 

Peary’s camp, hunt, study Eskimo, and have a 

good time generally. The plan was a good one, 

provided proper attention had been given to 
details necessary for such a cruise. First of 
all a suitable vessel was needed. When it is 
explained that an iron tramp steamer was se- 
lected, no one who knows anything about na- 
vigation in Arctic waters will be surprised at 
the subsequent experiences of the party. The 
Miranda left New York July 7 witha large 
company on board, including several well- 
known men of science, geologists, zodlogists, 
literary men, and travellers. They touched 
at North Sydney and St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, and on the 17th ran into an iceberg, 
crushing in the bows of the vessel and neces- 
sitating a return to St. Jobn’s for repairs. 
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Some of the party decided to confine their ex- 
plorations to dry land for the rest of the 
season, but on the 28th of July the Miranda 
with the others made a fresh start for South 
Greenland. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
reach Frederikshaab, the expedition brought 
up at Sukkertoppen, where several days were 
spent agreeably. In endeavoring to proceed 
to Disco the Miranda ran upon a reef and 
seriously injured her bottom. By great good 
luck the American fishing schooner Rigel of 
Gloucester was finally communicated with and 
induced to give up her voyage, take the party 
on board, and accompany the unseaworthy 
steamer toa port of repair. For this service 
the sum of $4,000 was agreed upon, being a fare 
of about $53 per bead. On the 21st of August 
the two vessels left Greenland. Two days later 
the steamer was abandoned in a sinking condi- 
tion, and with her loss the legal claim of the 
rescuing fishermen for remuneration also van- 
ished. On the 5th of September the party were 
landed in North Sydney by Capt. Dixon, who 
seems to have done all that man could do for 
his unfortunate passengers. The owners of the 
Miranda stood on their legal rights and de- 
clined to pay the salvage, but contributed $250 
to a subscription which was made by the party, 
the total amounting to about half the original 
contract. Mr. Walsh states: 

‘‘ This little volume has been issued in the 
hope that the profits arising from its sale may 
at least amount to a fair portion of the ba- 
lance morally, if not legally, due to the Cap- 
tain and the crew of the Rigel.” 

The party divided at North Sydney, a por- 
tion of them leaving Halifax for New York on 
the steamer Portia, and, as if their previous 
adventures were not enough, off Cuttyhunk in 
a fog the Portia ran down and sank the 
schooner Dora French, by which four lives 
were lost. 

Fourteen of the party, including Professors 
Brewer of Yale and G. F. Wright of Oberlin, 
have contributed to the book, which is pro- 
fusely illustrated. While rather a record of 
adventure than a contribution to geography, 
Mr. Walsh’s narrative is lively and interesting, 
and many of the pictures are excellent. In an 
Arctic library the book’s chief use will be to 
point the very obvious moral implied in the 
inscription said to have adorned a sawmill, 
‘*Don’t monkey with the buzz-saw.” 





From Manassas to Appomattox ; Memoirs of 
the Civil War in America. By James Long- 
street, Lieutenant - General Confederate 
Army. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 8vo, pp. xxii, 690. 


Few if any corps commanders on either side in 
our civil war had so long or so continuous field 
service as Gen. Longstreet. He was command- 
ant of a brigade in the first battle of Bull Run, 
and more than half of all who surrendered 
with Lee at Appomattox were under his orders. 
With Stonewall Jackson he shared the honor 
of being Lee's principal subordinate, and for 
energy in field fighting he was brilliantly con- 
spicuous throughout the war. He served con- 
tinuously with the Army of Northern Virginia 
except when sent to reinforce Bragg prior to 
the battle of Chickamauga, and in that san- 
guinary engagement he commanded the left 
wing of the Confederate army, whose fortune 
it was to break and roll back Rosecrans’s right. 
The winter campaign in East Tennessee against 
Burnside, in which Knoxville was besieged, 
was made by Longstreet with a small army 
detached from Bragg. This was Longstreet’s 
only service as an independent commander; 





and though unsuccessful, it is doubtful if suc 
cess in the peculiar task assigned him was pos- 
sible for any one. The spring of 1864 found 
him close to the Virginia boundary, and he 
was recalled to Lee’s army in the general con- 
centration of forces preliminary to the great 
campaigns which were to end the war. 

In this long and arduous service Longstreet 
established a reputation for impetuous courage, 
united with cool-headed composure and tacti- 
cal judgment on the field, second to none. His 
capacity to command as general-in-chief of a 
large army was not tested fully, and no discus- 
sion is more useless than that which deals with 
the probable success in independent commands 
of men whose work has been subordinate. 
When peace came, he established himself as a 
cotton-factor in New Orleans, and, for a time, 
business success seemed likely to compensate 
him for the loss of his military position. In 
1867, however, he declared in favor of Southern 
acceptance of the logical results of the war, in- 
cluding the political enfranchisement of the 
freedmen. This was followed by ostracism on 
the part of his old friends, which quickly 
caused his business ruin. His conscientious- 
ness was proved by the fact that, both then 
and since, he showed no political aspirations, 
nor has he sought to make profit by his change 
of party associations. The modest office of 
Surveyor of Customs was bestowed upon him 
by Gen. Grant unasked, moved by his personal 
generosity. 

To the political enmities thus engendered, 
Gen. Longstreet attributes the attacks upon 
his military fame which have since been made 
by officers who served with him in the Confe- 
derate army ; and the circumstances seem to 
justify him in doing so. The form of these 
attacks, however, has generally been that of 
depreciation. No one has ventured to deny his 
lion-like courage, his power to discipline his 
troops and to infuse his own invincible energy 
into them, or his devotion to the cause he was 
almost the last to despair of. But they say 
he was slow in the beginnings of action, that 
he was stubborn in sticking to his own ideas, 
and that thus he thwarted his chief and was 
the proximate cause of disaster on notable oc- 
casions, especially at the battle of Gettysburg. 

While, therefore, General Longstreet’s me- 
moirs cover the whole period of his military 
career, we find, as we might expect, that his 
vindication from aspersion becomes the most 
stimulating part of his book. As to the battle 
of Seven Pines in front of Richmond, his chief 
critic was General G. W. Smith, who suc- 
ceeded to the Confederate command in the in- 
terval between the disabling of General John- 
ston and the appointment of Lee to the vacant 
place. Longstreet, who commanded the right 
wing, not only narrates fully the progress of 
the battle from his standpoint, and argues for 
the intelligent generalship with which the 
plans of the General-in-chief were carried out 
on the right, but he uses his old aggressive 
tactics, and turns the tables on his critic by 
asserting that it was the feeble and timid con- 
duct of the left, where Smith commanded in 
person, that prevented a decisive success for 
the Confederate arms. 

As to Gettysburg, the dispute hinges upon 
the orders for the second day, when, it is as- 
serted,.Lee commanded an attack at sunrise by 
Longstreet, who did not make it till afternoon. 
Longstreet peremptorily denies that such an 
order was issued, asserts that Lee knew that 
the troops could not possibly reach the field 
and attack at any such hour, gives evidence 
that the contingency on which Lee ordered 
any attack did not occur till late in the fore- 





noon, and that Lee personally and by his 
staff controlled the preliminary movements, 
which extended far beyond the time at which 
it was pretended the attack was to be made. 
Events on other parts of the field are made to 
throw light upon and to support his case. His 
principal critics here have been Gens. Early, 
Pendleton, and Fitzhugh Lee. 

In the West he condemns the generalship of 
Bragg at and after Chickamauga, and espe- 
cially the separation of his own troops from 
Bragg’s army when Grant was preparing for 
the aggressive campaign of Missionary Ridge. 
The forces with him, he asserts, were too 
few for a quick and successful coup de main 
against Burnside, yet so many as to imperil by 
their absence the position of the main army, 
and so gave to Grant double chances of 
victory. 

As the criticisms upon Longstreet impugn 
the value of his services to his chief, it was na- 
tural that he should give the evidence of Lee’s 
confidence in him as a soldier and his trust in 
him as a faithful comrade and friend. The 
frank and free correspondence between them 
seems to establish this beyond reasonable con- 
troversy. Itis not too much tosay that Lee 
had fullest faith in Longstreet’s ability and 
character. He listened to his subordinate’s 
suggestions with respect, and continuously in- 
trusted to him large responsibilities in the exe- 
eution of his plans. When Longstreet had 
been separated from the Virginia army, Lee 
welcomed him back to his old place with a cor- 
diality which left no room to doubt the confi- 
dence between them. At Appomattox itself 
Lee delayed his own consent to consider the 
necessity of surrender till Longstreet was con- 
vinced that the last hope was gone. 

The memoir is a work without which the 
literature of the war would be incomplete. 
The personal views of so prominent a charac- 
ter are part of the evidence which cannot be 
spared, The revelations of his own character 
are a great help in judging of every event in 
which he had a part. His methods of action 
and of thought, his canons of military judg- 
ment, his influence upon officers and men, are 
all worthy of careful study, because his promi- 
nent position made them all factors in the 
results of the campaigns in which he fought. 
It is impossible within the limits of this notice 
to examine all the evidence which the official 
records contain, and to attempt to judge ade- 
quately the controversies between Longstreet 
and his critics. That will be the work of his- 
torians in the future. But it is safe to say 
that no investigator will fail to reckon the 
memoir among the most important sources of 
information on which the history of the Con- 
federacy must be built. 

It is evident that Longstreet has not availed 
himself of literary help as much as in some 
former papers of his which have been pub- 
lished. His book is not as smooth in style as 
those papers, but it gains as a personal pre- 
sentation of himself. His very mannerisms 
are characteristic and smack of the camp. 
Blunt, careless, sometimes even egotistic, he 
‘says his say” with a kind of defiant earnest- 
ness which commands attention and rouses 
sympathy. The references in footnotes to the 
official records are made under the name of 
‘Rebellion Record,’ which is somewhat mis- 
leading, since there is a well-known and vo- 
luminous private publication with that name, 
and the author’s intention is to refer to the 
‘Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies,’ published by the Government. 
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Molecules and the Molecular Theory of Mat- 
ter. By A. D. Risteen. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
1895. Pp. 223. 

Mr. RISTEEN’S object is to give, in elementary 
form, a complete and connected account of 
what is known of the constitution of matter. 
Such a book has long been wanting, for a very 
good reason—namely, that there are few physi- 
cists who are not painfully aware how far 
they fall short of competence to produce such 
a treatise. In the main, Mr. Risteen has done 
very well. He has taken account of almost all 
the greater contributions, mathematical and 
experimental; he has so put them together as 
to render his pages intensely interesting, by 
virtue of the thread of cunning reasoning and 
apposite observation that surely leads to the 
heart of the great puzzles which he follows 
out; and he argues some points with real 
power. The work will prove extremely useful 
to all who wish to know what the scientific 
theory of molecules is in detail, and what are 
the grounds upon which it rests. 

The great memoir of Helmholtz upon the con- 
servation of force assumes that all material 
forces are between pairs of particles—in shert, 
are attractions and repulsions. But measure- 
ments upon the elasticity of bodies bave thrown 
grave doubts upon that assumption; and some 
writers upon elasticity profess to demonstrate 
that the forces between the parts of solids 
cannot be of that description. In reprinting 
his memoir, Helmholtz undertook to modify his 
expressions, so as to give room for the modern 
doctrine; but such modifications leave his ar- 
guments without much force, and deprive the 
theory itself of the greater part of its signifi- 
cance. It is on account of those observed facts 
about the elasticity of solids that Kelvin inva- 
riably expresses himself with reserve about 
molecules—saying that he believes that matter 
‘has some kind of grained structure.” It is 
not too much to say that this question is the 
principal question of to-day in natural philoso- 
phy. If central forces will suffice, so that the 
conservation of energy is to retain its full 
meaning, then the Boscovitchian conception (it 
ought not to be called a hypothesis) is the only 
rational way of thinking. But if central forces 
will not suffice, we are driven, it would appear, 
to conceive of matter as continuous, and there. 
fore as a fluid in some respects homogeneous, 
throughout space. Thus we come to that order 
of ideas about media for the action of forces, 
the attraction of force-lines, etc., which have 
marked the physics of Great Britain since the 
time of Faraday. Here we find a rational mo- 
tive for the vortex theory of atoms. Some. 
thing of this great discussion might well have 
been allowed to appear in the introductory 
chapter of a work on the constitution of mat- 
ter; but Mr. Risteen finds no place between his 
covers for any portion of it. Though he touch- 
es upon crystals, he never speaks of any doubts 
as to thesufficiency of central forces. He never 
mentions the name of Boscovitch. He speaks 
of the vortex theory, but does not show in what 
its real peculiarities consist, nor where the sug- 
gestion really came from. 

The kinetical theory of gases, which now be- 
gins to take on the highest degree of certitude 
and something like completeness, is very well 
elucidated in Mr. Risteen’s second chapter; yet 
we are amazed that the vast researches of Ama- 
gatshould be passed by without mention (except 
that one constant is borrowed from him). 

In the molecular theory of liquids nothing is 
said, either pro. or con, in regard to the 
theorem of the virial of Clausius, which, it 
seems to us, ought to be the cynosure to guide our 
speculations upon this subject. In one passage 





we are said to be ignorant what the quadratic 
mean of the molecular translational velocities 
in a liquid may be at a given temperature; in 
another place it would seem to be assumed 
that the velocities in liquids and solids are less 
than in the gases of the same constitution at 
the same temperature. If the theorem of the 
virial is true, this question is easily answered; 
if it is not admitted, the objections to it ought 
to be stated. A strong attraction between the 
molecules of a liquid is manifest in its surface- 
tension, its heat of vaporization, etc. Its de- 
finite density is an effect of equilibrium be- 
tween this attraction and the translational ve- 
locities of the molecules. It would thus seem 
to be evident that the velocities of molecules in 
the liquid cannot be less than they are in its 
saturated vapor above it. Mr. Risteen very 
promisingly commences an explanation of the 
incompressibility of liquids, by attributing it 
to the centrifugal force of the molecules. No 
doubt he is right, as far as he goes; but a more 
precise elucidation is desirable. 

The molecular theory of solids appears to be 
beyond Mr. Risteen’s present powers. At all 
events, he has not entered into the considera- 
tions which are prerequisite to any serious at- 
tempt at an outline explanation of the proper- 
ties of these bodies. 

In a chapter on the size of molecules, the 
author calls attention to the extreme vague- 
ness of the idea of the size of a molecule. One 
might as well attempt to measure in inches the 
diameter of a crowd of people before a street 
show. It has no definite limits. We measure 
the length of a bar, because if we attempt to 
compress it we meet with a counter- pressure 
which, before we have sensibly reduced its 
length, exceeds any force we can bring to bear 
upon it. But it is not likely that molecules 
have this property to anything like the same 
degree. When we speak of their size we do 
not know what we mean; and one method of 
determination might perfectly well give one 
result, and another a widely different result, 
and yet both might, in their several senses, be 
correct. It is, therefore, a very remarkable 
fact that different calculations of the size of 
molecules based upan the most widely diverse 
considerations turn out to agree very well. 
Nobody ever supposed that in asking how large 
a molecule was, he was asking anything much 
more definite than if he had asked what the 
average size of an ordinary portable object is. 
The answer in the latter case might be, its size 
is somewhere from a fraction of an inch to a 
few yards. Thesize of molecules seems to be 
known quite as definitely. The diameter is 
somewhere about a ten-millionth or hundred- 
millionth of an inch. 

A final chapter is devoted to speculations in 
regard to the constitution of molecules. Mr. 
Risteen defends very ingeniously the equation 
by which the number of ‘‘ degrees of freedom” 
of a molecule is supposed to be determined. 
He has, on the whole, proved that he has the 
power to produce a treatise upon the subject 
adequate to the needs of students; and if the 
weak spots of his first essay receive the neces- 
sary attention, we may hope that a perfected 
edition will meet every desideratum. 





Egyptian Decorative Art: A Course of Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., Edwards 
Professor of Egyptology, University College, 
London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895. 12mo, 
pp. ix, 128. 

PROFESSOR PETRIE is the most active popular- 

izer of Egyptological subjects at the present 








time, and is, in this line, a worthy successor of 
the late Amelia B. Edwards, for whom his 
professorial chair is named. He lacks some- 
thing of the literary charm which belonged to 
his patron, but the greater stores of his special 
and detailed knowledge make ample atone- 
ment in the mind of those who desire first hand 
facts more tban figures of speech. His own 
diction, moreover, has often a personal and 
rugged character, resembling a natural con- 
versational tone, which is not lacking in at- 
tractiveness. 

Professor Petrie won his spurs as an explorer 
and excavator rather than as a professor, and 
has paid special attention to the forms of 
characters, signs, art-motives, and architectu- 
ral designs, with a view to discovering their 
origin and genesis. We are all familiar with 
most of the artistic forms and devices por- 
trayed by him in this volume, and the charm 
of his treatment is to be found in the tracing 
of artistic motives from their historical origi- 
nation down through their successive stages 
of development and then into the art of other 
lands. This last is done to only a limited de- 
gree, yet sufficiently to show that a wide, va- 
ried,‘and interesting field is opened to view. 
The stages of decoration treated are the geo- 
metrical, the natural, the structural, and the 
symbolic. In each case the text is well illus- 
trated with appropriate drawings taken from 
printed books, public and private collections, 
and from a fund of personal knowledge which 
has resulted from long-continued and varied 
ob:ervation at home and afield. 

The office of the critic is very circumscribed 
in connection with the actual contents of such 
a work asthis. It is the fruit of investigation 
in which the author stands well-nigh alone, and 
the reader must almost of necessity stand in the 
place of the learner. Nevertheless, the reader 


. cannot but wish that the author had seen fit to 


go into greater detail at some points, and one 
feels sure that far more of fact and informa. 
tion might have been added had the call been 
made. Much of the information might be 
found scattered through other works, but that 
which is new is welcome and valuable. The 
principal diffiéulty is that the subject announced 
in the title is not exhausted, and more remains 
to be told than here comes to expression. For 
instance, a most interesting observation upon 
scarab decoratior, made in the first volume of 
his ‘ History of Egypt’ (p. 119), is not so much 
as mentioned, though it is one of the most sug- 
gestive that have been made in any book in re- 
cent times. One may therefore be justified in 
criticising the author for failing to take his 
task seriously enough, and for being satisfied 
to put forth a book that skims the surface, 
rather than a treatise. At the same time it 
must be acknowledged that Mr. Petrie was 
writing for popular reading rather than with 
the purpose of instructing specialists. Those 
to whom this is sufficient excuse may read the 
volume with profit and interest. 
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